opened by Pakistani police several months 
ago and was discovered to have housed 
about 48 inmates. Surprisingly, there is 
evidence that Afghans arrested by Pakis- 
tan's law enforcement agencies on their 
arrival arc interrogated in the presence of 
Sakhar officials. I , 

While there is ample justification for 
vigilance on the part of Pakistan's police 
against the infiltration of hostile elements' 
both into Pakistani society and among Af- 
ghan refugees by the Kabul security and 
intelligence service, the Khad, the seem- ' 
ingly close relationship between Sakhar 
arid local Pakistani forces is a matter of 
concern to bodies such as the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC).. I 

UN concern centres on the ICRC's role 
as the organisation charged with both 
identifying the status of newly arrived Af- 
ghans seeking asylum and with the protec- 
tion of those registered as refugees. Reli- 
able sources said that this year Sakhar has 
shown a tendency to execute its suspects 
summarily without either an initial period 
of investigation or a tribunal. It is under- 
stood that the condemned are driven to re- 
mote areas near Peshawar and shot in the 
back of the head. 

But Gulbaddin's star is beginning to 
fade. Sakhar's high-handedness is one 
sign of this. When Hczb-i-Islami members 
were allegedly discovered to be behind 
disturbances between refugees and local 
pei^le at a camp near Haripur earlier this 
year, in which a young woman was killed, 
his stature fell a notch or two in the eyes of 
the authorities. 

Pakistan has good reason to deflate 
Gulbaddin; his appearance earlier this 
year at a mosque in Peshawar where he 
spoke of the need to seek out leftists in 
Pakistan sparked off a furious reaction 
among political groups. 

The heartland of Pakhtoon people in 
Afghanistan — Kandahar, Ghazni, Pak- 
htia, Nanganar, Logar and Kunar pro- 
vinces—is now dominated by other, well- 
organised resistance groups. Last week 
there were reports that several hundred 
Hezb-i-lslami guerillas defected to the 
equally well-organised and equally Is- 
lamic Jamaat-i-Islami Afghanistan led by 
Burhanuddin Rabani. Rabani's recent 
election as chairman of the reformist Is- 
lamic alliance is yet another sign of Gul- 
baddin's fall from grace. 

If Pakistan practises as well as preaches 
non-alignment and sincerely seeks pro- 
gress towards a negotiated settlement of 
the Afghan crisis, observers agree it will 
have to do something iabout Gulbaddin's 
activities among refugees. Although he 
has tried to focus on establishing his power 
among able-bodied refugee males in pre- - 
paration for a future showdown in Af- 
ghanistan, he is finding his cause increas- 
ingly unpopular in the camps. 

Gulbaddin still has influential friends in 
high places in Pakistan, but his activities 
have provided Kabul ivith useful propa- 
pmia and the political opposition with the 
means to drive a wedge betweSi! re- 
fugees and the local population. ... n 
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U.N.'SAFC[iANPLAN i 
INTERESTS IIOSCOW 

HyBERNARDaNOSSITER ^ 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Dec. 6 — \ 
The Soviet Unkxi, ixigged down for 
fiuee yean in Mj^iaiiliteii, lias given 
encouraging signals to a United Nutians < 
plan to end the conflict. : t 
Fordgn Minister Atidref A Gnrayko V 
and the Soviet delate, 01^ A. Troya« 
novsky. have publicly voiced stqiport 
for the plan. The new Soviet leader, 
Yuri V. Andropov, has been said to 
iaiNav a fresh approach to an adventure 
that has worsened Soviet rdatioas with 
the West, Moslem countries and even 
tiienatioitt grouped as nonaligned. 

But despite Moscow's positive tone, 
officials and Asian diplcmiats here be* 
'lieve that the United Nations proposal 
has only reached the starting point of a 
hmg diplomatic fntxaess. Moreovor, 
there te widespread jdBQtticisni over 
r whether an accord can be readied, be- 
cause the Soviet Union has made dear 
it will not tolerate any Afghan govem- 
ment on its border that Moeoow rciganis 
ashostile. 

The United Na^tions plan, under dis- 
cussion with Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
calls for a withdrawal in stages of the 
105,000 Soviet troops now struggling 
against tte rebels, according to offi- 
cials here. It in^lidtly envisages a 
coalition government including the in- 
surgents. The coalitian would be ex- 
pected to acknowledge ^t Ai^^hani* 
Stan must maintain a friendly retotioo- ; 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

No Overture So Far to Rebels j 

As far as is known, no overtures have \ 
been made to the seven insurgent ' 
groups waging the war. Their willing- \ 
nesstoacc^isindoubt.Neverthde8s, | 
in the wake of another General Assem- 
bly resolution last week demanding a 
Soviet pullout, the United fiadaei 
preparing for a new round of talks. 

Under Secretary General Diego Cor- 
dovez, charged with finding a peace for- 
mula, will visit Kabul, Islamabad and 
Teheran in January. He seeks agrech i 
meet cm a four-imint blueprint, includ- 
ing a timetable for withdrawal. But he 
is politically inhibited from discussing 
the shape of a new Afghan ^emment. 

Moscow and Kabul publicly insist 
that this Afghanistan's internal af- 
fair. Mr. Cordovez does not even in- 
clude Moscow in Ids itinerary. But if his 
four-point fflan wins the tentative as^ 
sent of the Soviet-installed Government 
in Afghanistan, it is expected to set off ' 
tte search for a broader-based regime. 

Mr. Cordovez would say only that 
"the Geneva padkage of understand- 
ings provides a goibdlnsis.^ In G^ieva 
last June, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
agreed that a deal must cover four key 

Shape of a Peace Settlement 

^ Elsewhere at the United Nations,! 
some details of the understiuiding have \ 
emerged. At Geneva, the two F<»eign ! 
Minls^ 9-- l!SMffiida Yagub-Khan of j 



Pakistan and Shah Mohammed Dost of ' 
Afghanistan — met separately with Mr. 
Cordovez and agreied on the shape of a 
peace settlement. j 

It would include these points: a' 
timetable for the departure of the 
Soviet troops; guarantees by each side 
that neither would pnnnote armed in- 
tervention against the other ; the United 
States, Soviet Union and China should 
insure the guarantee; Afghanistan 
would take bade the 2.8 million lefngees I 
in Pakistan and about one million in I 
Iran, offering amnesty to all, complete j 
dvil rights, their indu^ in the na- ' 
tion's land redistribution, access to jobs ! 
and the right to move about freely . 

Tlie Foreign Ministers have sent Mr. 
D>rdovez letters confirming the under- 
standing, but reducing this to a written 
text is expected to prove difficult. Af- 1 
ghanistan contends that the insurgents 
are armed in and operate from Paki- 
stan and that a noninterference pledge 
is the k^ to Soviet withdrawal. Paki- 
stan iteues the diarge and says that 
withdrawal would end Afgjbanistan's 
struggle against the rebels. 

Need for Friendly Afghan Regime 

In any event, diplomats here recog- 
nize that Moscow will not accept any 
timetable lor troop withdrawal untU it 
is satisfied diat it will have a friendly 
Afghanistan on its southern border. To 
gain this, the Soviet Union must some* 
how win over the insurgents. ^ 

The Russians are «q)ected to make 
overtures to the insurgents through Af- ^ 
ghans now in exile. Among those men- > 
tioned are the former King, Moham- 
mad Zahir Shah, who was overthrown 
in 1973 and is now in Rome, and Abdul I 
Rahman Pazhwak, a former president I 
iA tlM United Nations Assembly, now in 
Peshawar. Pakistan. 

United NaUons (tffidals say that past 
Mghan regimes, induding the King's, 
recognized the need fbr a spedal rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union and that 
this principle should not be a major nb- i 
stade. But after three years of fighting i 
the willingness of the insurgents, I 
divided among themselves, to join with j 
any remnants of the current Govnn- ! 
mentof BabrakKarmalisindoubt. I 

The Soviet Union has given the United 
Nati(xis effort several td^ens of sup* 
port. When Mr. Cordovez and Secretary 
General Javier P6rez de Cu611ar visited 
Moscow in September, Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev read from a paper that described 
their mission as "one positive develq;>. 
ment." .Foreign Minister Gromyto [ 
called the Geneva talks "« step in the 
right direction." 

Moreover, Pakistan's ruler. Gen. Mo* 
hammad Zia id-Haq, mexpededly 
spent 45 minutes With Mr. Andropov, 
the new Soviet leader, at Mr. Brezh- 
nev's funeral. President Zia said later 
that "we expect a fresh ain>roach and 
some flexibility' ' over Afgtwinistan. 

United Naticms (Uplomats said Oat 
the slow pace of the diplomatic moves 
was unlikely to quicken, however, and 
that agreement on a Soviet pullout and i 
a new government in Kabul was still a 
long way from achievement 
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HE SALANG DISASTER - A PRESS RELEASE 
from the Afghan Information Centre 
11/10/82: 

A young Tajik farmer who was a passenger 
on boa,rd a bus en route to Kabul through 
Salang Pass tunnel yesterday arrived 
in Peshawar with an eye-witness account 
of the disaster in which more than 1000 
Soviet and Afghan troops and civilians 
were killed. 

The incident occurred on Saturday, Oct. 
30 at 11 a.m. The convoys had entered 
the tunnel. One was carrying firewood 
and wheat from Mazar-i-Sharif to Kabul. 
The second was a military convoy moving 
north from the Afghan capital. The 
fiJCSt truck in the civilian caravan 
Ulafuck a fuel tanker from the military 
convoy inside the tunnel and the fuel -m^- 
taiJtosir mq^^de d . 

'flm tuanel, which is normally badly 
wnl^latied, was sealed at both ends by 
Soviet troops on duty in the area. The 
Soviets interrogated the Afghan Army of- 
ficer in command of the tunnel -as they 
suspected him of collaborating in a re- 
sistance plan to disrupt traffic in the 
tunnel. 

The eye-witness, who was on board a 
Qudri service bus at the northern end of 
the tunnel, was within 20 meters of the 
entrance. He said blacky toxic smoke 
pcmriid out of the tunnel... His bus was 
theitt turned back as far as Dusharkh. 
For 4 days and nights they waited for 
the tunnel to be opened. They were 
about 2 km from the tunnel at this stage. 

The Tajik said he saw 6 truckloads of 
Soviet dead brought out and taken north. 
Altogether about 500 Soviets were re- 
ported killed although the Afghan com- 
manding officer said the figure was 
higher. The eye-witness saw himself 
that 160 Afghan civilians were killed 
in three buses. Only 2 survived, a woman 
and a child, but the woman was allegedly 
killed when firing broke out among the 
confused and angry soldiers . 

The people waiting to move through the 
txmml had no food. A single loaf of 
bc#@bd , normally costing 3 afs., fetched 
ffl©!"® tton 100 afs. 



An official investigation team from 
Shindand and Kabul came to the scene 
of the disaster. They exonerated the 
Afghan military from all blame. Mean- 
while Soviet soldiers searched the 
waiting buses and looted them. He 
said he saw a Soviet take 100,000 afs 
from a trader waiting to move through 
the tunnel. He said his own clothes 
were blackened by the smoke and funies 
pouring from the tunnel. Exactly how 
many vehicles and people were trapped 
in the tunnel was not known. He said 
that as far as he knew the disaster 
was not the result of deliberate resis- 
tance activity. Monthly B. 11-12/82 



CHRONOLOGY.... continued from p. 

12/14 - China's Prime Minister, at a 
welcoming banquet for the President of 
Turkey , renewed China ' s support for 
the people of Afghanistan "In their 
struggle against foreign aggression." 
He did not, however, criticize the USSR 
by name . NYT 

12/15 - Reports indicate that a number of 
captured Soviet soldiers were turned over 
to the Int'l. Red Cross by Mujahadeen and 
sent to Switzerland, whether for defection 
or repatriation was unclear. WOR Radio 

12/17 - A second session of the Stockholm 
Tribxinal on Af ghamistait was held in Paris 
from 12/17 to 12/21. 

An editorial in Pravda offered 
"no support for suggestions that the USSR 
had shown flexibility on negotiating an 
end to its 3-year old military interven- 
tion"in Afghanistan. Western diplomats 

noted the fact that Pnivda did sot mention 
Mr. Kannal or his People's Democratic 
Party. This fed speculation that the 
Russians might want to replace him. 
, The fditorial said President Zia ul- 
Haq had been slowing United Nations- 
spcxisored talks on the Afghan issue to 
mtr&ct aid from Uie United States. 

"If the process of a political settle- 
ment is develqjing extremely slowly," 
Pravda said, "it is mainly because the 

toadership of Pakistan has been befaav- 
togiacon^tteiitty." 
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USSR vehicle hit 
tanker in tunnel 

Islamabad, Paid^ (AP>— M iraay as 



2, _ 

pirished in Afghai^tan taimel jammed 
with buses and trucks when a fuel truck 
exploded and turned the passageway into a 

i ^ raging inferno. Western diplomatic source 

^ ^ said yesterday. 

The diplomats said Soviet troops outside-^tJie 
tunnel: lOociied both ^ds with tanks because they 
thought the explosion signaled a rebel Mtack« aiid 
thereby sealed off all means of escape. 

Dipldmatfc sources and Afghan rebels said vic- 
tims had been burned to death or asphyxiated after 
the truck collided with another vehicle last week in 
the 1.7-m3e Sidang Pass tunnel in the Hindu Kustt 
ntooMtfliit cast^ 70 timm north of the coital, Kabul. 

V^'SALAN& FJ^ tunnel ii in a nigg«d area 
where rrilKl resistance remains strong. At an eleva-' 
tion of ll.lOQ feet, it measures 17 feet wide by 25 feet 
b^ and is a major gatciway fOr tntffic between. 
Kabul Mid the Soviet border. 

Guerrilla sources said the tunnel was jamnwd 
witk buses and trucks when th« lead veliicle tif a 
S«vleC tiroop convoy smashed head-on into, a tanker 
and the tanker exploded. The resulting inferno 




engulfed dt least 30 vehicles deluding .transport 
buses mid trucks, the sources said. ^ 

There was no official conftrmation from Kabul or y 
KrenUin. Hie Soviet Union has sent leart 
100,006 Soviet troops nito Afghanistan since 1979 to , 
help crush a MosIcti uprising agi^nst the Moscow- 
bacteid iovernnwnt > i r - 

Guerrillas, who recently hav^ ambushed severM . 
convoys on the main hii^way that passes thrtnij^ 
the tunnel, denied any rol«i&the «3#losi6n» .. 



ROBERT JUFFFtAS OMLY NEWS 



mt i;OVERNMENTS «WLY indication of an 
ettormons disaster has been the lengUiy death notices 
broadcast n^tly by sta«6iM« Kabul radio, but the 
broadcasts liave ndt^ ^pli^e# the ^»ise of the 
dS«rths, thte sources said. 

; The diplomatic sources said up to 700 Soviet 
mMi&Fs were killed a^ oth^ injured. 
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Coups and Killings in Kabul 

A KGB defector tells how Afghanistan became Brezhnevs Viet Nam 




Vladimir Kuzichkin. 35. a former KGB major whose presence in Britain 
\s>as announced by the British government last month, has given an ex- 
traordinary account of Soviet involvement in Afghanistan — perhaps the 
greatest blot on Brezhnev s career — as seen by the KGB. Kuzichkin. who 
defected to the British last June, had served under cover in Iran for five 
years. He was in the ultrasecret "Directorate S, "which controls "illegals, " 
Soviet-bom agents abroad. In an exclusive interview in London last week with TiME's 
Frank Melville, Kuzichkin said: 1) Brezhnev himself overruled repeated advice from 
Yuri Andropov 's KGB not to turn Afghanistan into a Soviet satellite. 2) Afghan President 
Babrak Karmal is a KGB agent of long standing. 3) Karmais predecessor was murdered 
in his palace b^ a specially trained. KGB-led Soviet assault group. Kuzichkin 's account: 



Senior KGB oflScers rarely let their 
hair down aixjut politics. But Af- 
ghanistan has exasperated many. 
As a former boss (a KGB general] put it 
late one night- "Afghanistan is our Viet 
Nam. Look at what has happened. We 
began by simply backing a friendly 
regime; slowly we got more deeply 
involved; then we started manipu- 
lating the regime— sometimes us- 
ing desperate measures — and now? 
Now we are bogged down in a war I 
we cannot win and cannot aban- 
don. It's ridiculous. A mess. And 
but for Brezhnev and company we 
would never have got into it in the 
first place." The general had said 
what many of us involved with Af- 
ghanistan—in the KGB, the army 
and outside — fell but would not 
stick our necks out to say. 

It all began innocently enough 
with a lucky accident. Over the past 
50 years we had never had any seri- 
ous problems with the Afghan 
kings. Then, in 1973, [Mohammed] 
Daoud overthrew the monarchy 
with the help of the leftists. Al- 
though the leftist officers had been 
trained in the Soviet Union, we had 
not encouraged them to overthrow 
the King. Nonetheless, the reaction 
in the Soviet leadership was that 
this change was for the good. 

Our relatifnts with l>aoud were 
never very good. He was keen to keep 
open his links with the West. He did 
not wish to become too closely involved 
with us. Those of us who knew Afghani- 
stan were convinced no harm would come 
of that. The Afghans would slaughter 
each other for generations, regardless of 
whether they claimed to be Communists. 

It was inconceivable to us that Af- 
ghanistan could do any credit to the Sovi- 
et Union, let alone "Communism." The 
Afghans, we told each other, should be 
left to stew in their own juice. We could 
never control them, but neither could 
anyone else. We had our first taste of 
things to come in 1978. Daoud turned 
against the Communists who had helped 
him to power. Not only did he arrest the 
leaders of the Afghan Communist party, 
but he planned to execute them. The Af- 



ghan Communists were in a desperate po- 
sition. They consulted the Soviet embassy 
in Kabul. Moscow quickly confirmed that 
we would support their proposed coup 
against Daoud. Just before it was too 
late, the Communist leaders ordered the 




Daoud as a legitimate ruler. An openly 
Communist regime would arouse hostil- 
ity that would then be directed against 
the Soviet Union. 

It was clearly of the utmost impor- 
tance that Afghanistan should have the 
right leader. The choice was between 
Karmal, who headed the Parcham faction 
in the Afghan Communist party, and 
[Noor Mohammed] Taraki, who headed 
the Khalq faction. We knew a lot about 
both men. In the papers we put to the 
Politburo, we scrupulously assessed their 
strengths and weaknesses. Our assess- 
ment made it clear that Taraki would be a 
disastrous choice. He was savage by tem- 
perament, had little feel for handling 
complex political issues, and would be 
sov^oto easily influenced by his cronies, but 
not by us. Karmal. on the other 
hand, we said, understood the need 
for subtle policies. Moreover, he 
had been a KGB agent for many 
years. He could be relied upon to 
accept our advice. 



T 



Brezhnev weiconring Babrak Karmal to Moscow in 1980 



coup— in fact, from their prison cells. 

The coup succeeded, and Afghani- 
stan went Commimist. But Mr. Brezh- 
nev and his colleagues brushed aside the 
vitally important warnings that the KGB 
was giving them — and disaster ensued. 
At the outset the Politburo felt it now 
had a chance to make some real head- 
way in Afghanistan. It would pour in 
money and advisers. Afghanistan's links 
with the West would be gradually sev- 
ered. Afghanistan would be not only a 
neighboring country with whom we had 
good relations, like Finland, but a new 
member of the "Communist family." 

The KGB tried to explain tactfully 
that a Communist takeover in Afghani- 
stan presented hair-raising problems. 
We pointed out that despite all his 
slaughter, the tribes had accepted 



he Politburo decided to back 
Taraki because Mr. Brezhnev 
said he knew Taraki personal- 
ly. He was sure Taraki would do a 
good job! Things started going off 
the rails almost at once. Taraki 
shipped Karmal off to Prague as 
ambassador. He then set about kill- 
ing KarmaFs supporters {many of 
whom were our own informers). 
Brezhnev would do nothing to stop 
this slaughter — and Karmal, who 
was already disgruntled, began to 
bear a bitter grudge against the So- 
viet Union. Things soon went from 
bad to worse. The Shah had fallen in 
Iran. Taraki's policies seemed cer- 
tain to ensure there would also be a 
massive Muslim insurrection in Af- 
ghanistan. Taraki's response was to 
slaughter any opposition within his 
reach. Moscow tried to persuade him that 
this was a recipe for disaster, he should not 
repeat Stalin's errors. Taraki told Moscow 
to mind its own business. 

One day things began to look 
brighter. A man called [Hafizullah] Amin 
seemingly emerged from nowhere to be 
Taraki's deputy. He was a cultivated Ori- 
ental charmer. Quietly, Amin began to 
take control away from Taraki. More im- 
portant, he persuaded Moscow that he 
would be able to defuse the Muslim 
threat. We at the KGB, though, had doubts 
about Amin from the start. Our investiga- 
tions showed him to be a smooth-talking 
fascist who was secretly pro- Western (he 
had been educated in the United States) 
and had links with the Americans. We 
also suspected that he had links with the 
CIA, but we had no proof In short, the 
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KGB was pointing to a danger that 
Amin— if he could ride the tiger of Mus- 
Iwi insurgency and come out on top as the 
leader of an Islamic Afghanistan— not 
only would turn to the West but would 
also expel the Soviet Union— lock, stock 
and barrel—from Afghanistan. On politi- 
cal grounds, the KGB argued, it would be 
better, even at this late hour, to put Kar- 
mal in as President. 



D 





espite our warnings, and to our com- 
plete amazement. Mr. Brezhnev 
backed Amin. Taraki was invited to 
Moscow. Secretly. Mr. Brezhnev and his 
Politburo colleagues had agreed with 
Amin that Amin would arrange for Taraki 
to step down as President on his return to 
Kabul. Amin carried out the agreement in 
spirit, if not to the letter: Taraki stepped 
straight from the presidency to his grave. 
Moscow was willing to turn a 
blind eye to that. It was only 
weeks, however, before the 
smooth-talking Amin made 
the KGB argument seem cor- 
rect. Amin did not honor spe- 
cific promises made to the So- 
viet Union, he complained 
about the KGB's activities in 
Afghanistan, and he wanted 
Soviet officials who had had 
the "efiFrontery"' to advise him 
recalled. Moreover, things in 
Afghanistan were looking 
blacker and blacker. Terrible 
reports were coming in of 
what Muslim insurgents were 
doing to any Soviet advisers 
ihey caught. Worse, though the uprising 
was spreading. Amin seemed to be doing 
nothing to combat it. 

The Politburo now really was con- 
vinced that the kgb argument had been 
right: Amin was planning to turn Afghan- 
istan against the Soviet Union. So the Po- 
litburo decided Amin had to go. Prefera- 
bly quietly— but certainly dead. At first, 
we— that is. the KGB— were given the job.' 
We had an oflicer. an illegal who passed 
as an Afghan and had for some time been 
one of Amin"s personal cooks. He was or- 
dered to poison Amin. But Amin was as 
careful as any of the Borgias. He kept 
switching his food and drink as if he ex- 
pected to be poisoned. The illegal's nerves 
began to fray as his attempts. 

The failures annoyed Moscow. The 
Politburo accepted a less quiet way of get- 
ting rid of Amin. This time special Soviet 
troops were to storm the presidential pal- 
ace. The day after Christmas 1979. Soviet 
paratroopers began arriving at the Kabul 
au-port. They strengthened the substan- 
tial garrison we had quietly been building 
up there. The next day an armored col- 
umn moved out of the airpon toward the 
palace. It consisted of a few hundred Sovi- 
et commandos, plus a specially trained as- 
sault group of KGB officers— rather like 
the U.S. Green Berets. They were all in 
Afghan uniforms, and their vehicles had 
Afj^ian markings. 



The Soviets 

Along the road the column was 
stopped at an Afghan checkpoint. Afghan 
troops gathered round to find out what 
was happening. Suddenly the flaps of the 
front vehicle went up and the Afghans 
were machine-gunned to the ground. The 
column rolled on. When it reached the 
palace, the special troops attacked from 
three sides, while Colonel Bayerenov (the 
head of the kgbs terrorist-training 
school) led the assault on the palace. The 
attack got off to a good start. It would 
have been even better had the leading ar- 
mored vehicle not got caught up in the 
palace gates. Moscow wanted no Afghans 
left to teil the tale of what had happened 
in the palace. No prisoners were to be tak- 
en. Anybody leaving the building was to 
be shot on sight. Amin was found drink- 
ing in a bar on the top floor of the palace. 
He was shot without question. So was the 




A trio of dead Afghan leaders; Daotid, Taraki and Amin 

■ Now we are bogged down in a war we cannot win and cannot abandon. 



exceedingly beautiful young woman with 
him. The Soviet objective had been 
achieved. But the plan was not without its 
weaknesses. No one had expwted Amin's 
bodyguard to put up such ferocious resis- 
tance within the palace. Resistance was 
so stiff that Colonel Bayerenov stepped 
out of the door to call for reinforcements. 
He had forgotten about the orders to the 
troops c«iii^de aftd was shot. 

Anyway, Amin was now dead. Earli- 
er. Karmal had been located in Europe 
and brought to Moscow. He agreed to be 
the President of Afghanistan and to invite 
Soviet troops in to protect his regime. 
Even before that announcement was 
made, tens of thousands of our ground 
troops were moving into Afghanistan. 

The Western press attributed several 
motives to Moscow. Some said we were 
worried about the impact on Soviet Mus- 
lims that an upsurge of Islamic funda- 
mentalism in Iran and Afghanistan could 
have. Others said that we insisted on hav- 
ing "our own man" or that we were in- 
flamed by the terrible deaths that Afghan 
insurgents were inflicting on Soviet advis- 
ers. There is something in these interpre- 
tations. But they miss the real point. 

What moved the Politburo was the 
thought that the Muslim revolution in Af- 
ghanistan could succeed and that, as a re- 
sult, the Soviet Union would actually be 
thrown out of Afghanistan. The repercus- 



sions of such a blow to our prestige would 
be unpredictable. The Soviet Union could 
not run such a risk. The Politburo was de- 
termined to show that the Soviet Union 
would not be pushed about. 

Now the military came to the fore. The 
army had not been happy about the way 
our military involvement in .Afghanistan 
had been handled. Some had argued that 
troops, not advisers, should have been sent 
m in 1978. before things got out of hand 
But in December 1979. the general staff 
felt that 80.000 or so Soviet troop® could 
get the situation under control. 

There was now a new Afghan leader, a 
KGB agent at that, and substantial Soviet 
support. The Afghan army, we believed 
would go over to the offensive. The insur- 
gents themselves would be reluctant to 
take on such odds. Soviet troops were just 
supposed to provide the initial stifl^ener. 

Well before Amin s murder, 
two divisions, specially made 
up of Farsi -speaking troops 
from neighboring Tadzhiki- 
stan and Uzbekistan, had 
been assembled along the 
frontier. They all had Afghan 
uniforms. They were sup- 
}X)sed to make our interven- 
tion go more smoothly. In ret- 
rospect, it was an error. In no 
time at all they were black- 
marketeering (including sell- 
ing army equipment), buying 
Korans and robbing the local 
population (for which many 
were executed). They showed 
little interest in fighting 
their neighbors." the Afghans. European 
troops were soon brought to replace the 
Tadzhiks and Uzbeks. 

We made two major errors of judg- 
ment: we overestimated the willingness of> 
the Afghan army to fight and underesti- 
mated the upsurge of Afghan resistance 
As a result we sent in too few troops. The 
trouble is that Moscow cannot correct this 
error. When we began to get bogged 
down, of course, the army argued for more 
troops. The Soviet general staff wanted at 
least twice as many— to seal off the fron- 
tier with Pakistan and get better control 
along the border with Iran. But the Polit- 
buro ruled that out. By then, it feared pro- 
voking a serious Western reaction. 

Now no one in the U.S.S.R. is happy. 
Soviet troops are bogged down. Karmal 
has not established effective leadership. 
Like his predecessors, Karmal is proving 
somewhat truculent in his dealings with 
Moscow. Given the way he was treated, 
that is hardly surprising. By the spring of 
this year, the Politburo was already con- 
sidering having him replaced— but decid- 
ed to give him a bit more time. 

Nobody can really see a way out. 
There is no prospect that the Soviet 
Union will Withdraw from Afghanistan in 
the foreseeable future. For those of us who 
know what really happened, it is all a 
stark reminder of how the Soviet leader- 
ship deals with foreign policy. ■ 
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Pakistan' 
Role on 
^ Kabul 

By Selig S. Harrison 

When President Mohammad Zia ul- 
Haq of Pakistan meets President Rea- 
gan tmnorrow, the least advertised 
but most momentous topic on their 
agenda will be how to reconcile the 
significant differences now develop- 
ing between Islamabad and Washing- 
ton over future policy toward Afghani- 
stan. 

General Zia's visit underlines the 
urgent need for a more realistic 
United States attitude toward Paki- 
stan's role in the promising United 
Nations-sptmsored negotiations on a 
possible Soviet troop withdrawal that 
be^m last smnmer and that have 
slowly been gathering momentum. 
American officials nominally support 
the United Natiwis initiative, but they 
are asking Islamabad to insist aa rigid 
terms that Moscow is unlikely to ac- 
cept, especially with respect to the 
Qrpe <rf regin» in Kabul after a Soviet 
wi^idrawal. 

WashingtfHi finds it useful to keep 
Moscow in the positicm of def«Miant at 
the bar and is content to wait until a 
Soviet witMrawal can be exacted as 
part of a larger bargain between the 
superpowers. By contrast, Islama- 
bad, alarmed by the influx of Afghan 
refugees into Pakistan —> now mim- 
bering 2.7 million — has been actively 
cooperating with United Natims 
mediators in shaping a "r^tmal" 
settlement. Such a settlement would 
be consciously designed to help Mos- 
j cow save face and to facilitate a Soviet 
I withdrawal without r^ard to Soviet 
, omduct on other East-West issues. 
Hie nominal parties to the projected 
agreement would be Pakistan, Af- 
^lanistan and Iran, but thie Soviet 
Union, the United States and China 
would have to endorse it before it 
could be implemented. The scenario 
under discussim envisimis step-by- 
step Soviet withdrawals, orchestrated 
with reciprocal steps to seal off the 
Pakistani and Iranian bcnxters with 
Afghanistan and, at some stage, to 
repatriate the refugees. As part of this 
process, Pakistan would have £o {diase 
out weapons s^pments through its 
territory to the Afghan resistance. 

Islamabad is firm in its insistance 
on two basic ccmcessions from Mos- 
cow: a precise timetable for complete 
withdrawal of Soviet combat forces, 
and workable saifeguards, subject to 
United Nations monitoring, that 
would protect the security and prop- 
erty ri^ts of returning refugees. But 
Pamui ajqpears to accept the key 



^ Soviet condititm that the present re- 
i gime in Kabul remain in place at thie 
outset of the process. 

As the United Nations scenario 
implicitly assumes, ncm-Communist 
Afghans who would refuse to deal with 
the Russians at present might have a 
change of heart if a United Nations- 
guaranteed pullout actually got under 
way. Moreover, the Russians them- 
selves, once committed to a complete 
withdrawal, would be under intensi- 
fied diplomatic pressure to accent 
major changes in the regime in Kabul 
in order to induce a majority of the 
refugees ti) return and to lay down 
theirarms. 

After the conflict started to wind 
Idown, tte scenario would provide for in- 
direct talks under United NatiOTs aus- 
^ces between Kabul and refugee lead- 
ers in order to work out arrangements, 
"in their broad sense," for return of the 
refugees that would be acc^table to the 
refugees, ttese dlscu^ons would offer 
a way for the Russians to transform the ' 
r^ime in Kabul witlKxit having to re- 
pudiate the 1978 Communist revolution 
in Kabul directly. 

Washington, for its pert, is not pre- 
pared for the Soviet-leaning regime 
that would no doubt remain after such 
a process. As for Moscow, there are 
increasing indications that Yuri V. 
Andropov's regime, confronted by a 
continuing stalemate in Afghanistan 
that aatails diplomatic as well as mili- 
tary costs, wants to find out whether a 
face-saving settlement is actually pos- 
sible. This assessment gains credence 
from Moscow's increasing emphasis 
on the Sino-Soviet dialogue, in which 
Peking stresses the importance of a 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan. 
Significantly, China has been encour- i 
aging Pakistan to pursue the United 
Nations negotiations. 

Skeptics argue that Moscow's par- 
ticipation in the negotiati(His is a cyni- 
cal ploy designed to win legitimacy 
for the Babrak Karmal regime in 
Kabul. They point to new Soviet air- 
fields in Afghanistan as evidence that 
Moscow has no intention of withdraw- 
ing. This appraisal can be tested soon 
enough when the United Nations's 
Under Secretary General for Special 
Political Affairs, Diego Cordovez, 
carries his rough blueprint of a setUe- 
ment to Islamabad, Kabul and Tehe- 
ran early next year. 

If it becomes clear that Moscow is 
not serious, Islamabad should recon- 
sider its position. As matters stand, i 
however, Islamabad is pursuing a i 
onnmendable policy, helpful to 
American interests, by placing the 
onus clearly on Moscow and Kabul for 
any breakifown in tiw dialogue. 



S^ig S. Hcarison, a senior associate of 
the Coamgie Endowment for Iraema- 
tioncd Peace, visited Pakistan in 
November. He is author of "In Af- 
ghomistan's Shadows" and three 
earlier books on Aston affairs. 
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Solves Nothing 

To the Editor: 

In his Dec. 6 Op-Ed article, "Paki- 
stan's Role on Kabul," Selig S. Harri- 
son assets that the Pakistanis are 
seeking a "regional" solution to the Af- 
^lan problem, which includes the ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet-installed regime 
in Afghanistan and a gradual reduction 
in Pakistani assistance to the Afghan 
resistance, tied to a phased withdrawal 
by the Soviet armed forces. He argues 
for Western suppon of this approach. 

However, the plan as described and 
advocated by Harrison has many 
problems, and its acceptance would 
be dangerous both for Pakistan and 
the West. 

The plan imphcitiy requires that 
Pakistan and the West should help the 
Soviets to achieve their goal in Af- 
ghanistan, i.e., the survival of a 
friendly, Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment. The Soviets invaded Af- 
ghanistan, lest we forget, because 
such a government was unable to sur- 
vive without Soviet forces to back it. 

Since the invasion, Moscow has ex- 
pressed a willingness to withdraw its 
troops should a servile govenuxient 
consolidate there. This will not be pos- 
sible in the near futiire unless Paki- 
stan and the West abandon the Afghan 
resistant. Almost three years of 
brutal occupation and more than three 
million refugees have added to Af- 
ghan resentments against the Soviets 
and their few local Communist alUes. 

Harrison's plan implies interna- 
ticmal abendonmefit of the invaded 
country and appeasement of the ag- 
gressor by giving him what he wants. 
Given the Afghan hostility to Commu- 
nism, a political solution involving the 
acceptance xif a Communist govern- 
ment would necessitate forceful 
stajii repatriation of the Afghan refu- 
gees and disarmament of the Afghan 
resistance. Neither is lilBBiy to be easy 
or desirable. 

Aside from this, the {dan, if allowed 
to succeed, will be (^mgerous for 
Pakistan and the region. Moscow's in- 
centive to invade noD-Commuoist 
countries, mdn as Iran, would in- 
crease. 

In fact, besides the issues direcUy 
related to Afgtanistan, a major rea- 
son for supporting the Afghans is tie 
hope that Moscow would learn that ei- 
pension is costiy and thCTefore notn 
be imdertaken lightiy . 

An equitable compromise must in- 
volve a Soviet willingness to accept 
the right of the Afghauns to determine 
their own political system in exchange 
for Afghan and/or international guar- 
antees that Afghanistan will not be- 
come a threat to the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. and other Western coun- 
tries have offered to participate in 
such a plan. If the new Soviet leader- 
ship is unwilling to accept a compro- 
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mise, it would demonstrate that An- 
dropov is not interested in a fair set- 
tlement but instead is using the cur- 
rent U.N. talks to undermine support 
for the Afghan resistance. 

Even if Moscow rejects such a solu- 
tion now. amtinued political, eco- 
nomic and military support of the 
resistance by the Pakistanis, the <Kher 
Islamic countries and the West might 
persuade Moscow to accept it later oti. 

It is important that Washington dis- 
courage Pakistan from pursuing a 
policy that would undermine the Af- 
ghan resistance and help the Soviets 
gain their (^jectives without payttig a 
high price. 

Last year, when 1 testified before the 
House Foreign Relatioiffl CcHnmittee hi 
favor of military sales axid economic 
aid to Pakistan, it was clear to me that 
the Adminia^ti(si-propo6ed package 
was expected to discourage Pakistani 
accommodation of the Soviets, de- 
crease Pakistani incmtives to acquire 
nuclear weapons and improve the 
human-rights situation in Pakistan. 

Washhigt(»i must insist that Paki- 
film hamt its part of the deal. 

Zalmay Khaulzad 
Prof«KOT of Political Science 
Columbia University 
New York, Dec. 7, 1982 
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NEW PUBLICATION 

The 1st issue of Refu - 
gee Magazine (Sept. '82) 
contains an article on 
Afghan refugees in Paki- 
stan entitled "From 
Tents to Katchas . " 
The magazine is a sup- 
plement to the monthly 
newspaper Refugees , 
published by the Pub- 
lic Information Section 
.©f the UNHCR. (Palais 
des Natiofii/ CH-1211 
Geneva 10, Switzerland.) 
The August 82 issue has 
a story on the reset- 
tlement of Afghan refu- 
gees in Turkey between 
August 3-25 1982 . 
fhe January 83 issue will 
feature Afghan refugees. 

contributed by Nancy 
DUpree 



Afghan War: 
Soviet Called 
Bogged Down 



By DREW MIDDLETON 

SpKial to TIw New Yocfc TiiBW 

LONDON, Dec. 7 — Western intelli- 
gence sources say the Soviet Union's 
military position in Afghanistan ap- 
pears to be deteriorating despite offi- 
cial announcements of victories over 
tiWMoslem insurgents. 

They say the currrait 
Soviet force there, more 
Military than 100,000 men, has 
Aaaiysls proved insufficient to cope 
with the insurgents, who 
are estimated to hold 80 
percent of the countrjrside. The Soviet 
intervention in Af^anistan began three 
years ago this month. 

The i^ormants say there are no indi- 
catiras that Moscow intends to send the 
large reinforcements across the Soviet- 
Afghan border that SLppear needed to 
extend Soviet control beyoid the cities 
and the bases tK>w held. 

The ejq)erts say that they believe the 
present Soviet tactics of holding what 
they have will continue through the win- 
ter but that there wUl be continued ef- 
forts to upgrade existing airfields, con- 
struct new air bases and build barracks 
and arms depots. 

Sdbetay ramiwign Rqwrted 

Reports from Pakistan quote West- 
em diplomats and refugee sources as 
saying the rebels had begun a campaign 
of bombings and other sabotage in 
Kabul, the Afghan capital, and in Kan- 
dahar, the seccmd largest city. 

Maj. Joseph Collins of the United 
States Military Academy's faculty esti- 
mates that the Afghan insurgents may 
control as much as 90 percent of the 
countryside. He said in a recent paper 
that the only parts of Afghanistan free 
of rebels are the empty areas in the far 
northwest and soo^iwest and the nar- 
row northeastern strip extending be- 
tween Pakistan and the Soviet Union to 
touch China. 

Intelligence experts said this strip, 
called the Wakhan corridor, had in ef- 
fect been annexed by the Soviet Union. 

Major Collins noted that the Soviet 
Union had tried to give the impression 
that most of the fighting against the in- 
surgents had been done by the Af^ian 
Army. But he and other Western ana- 
lysts agree that it is the Soviet force in 
Afghanistan that has been respcHisible 
for most of tiie campaign. 

Force laentilBed as 4Mi Army 

Hiat force, the 40th Army, includes 
floe airbonw and six matmixed rifle 
divisions, intelligence sources said. In 
gMfd1*io" there are a number of airborne 
writs rou^y comparable to American 
nmgers or British commandos. 

The analysts r^x)rted that Soviet 
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ground forces in Afghanistan were 
backed by about 240 helicopter gun- 
ships, several squadrons of MIG-2rs 
and MIG 23's and at least one squadron 
each of SU-24 and SU-25 ground attack 
aircraft. Afghanistan is the first area in 
^ch the SU-25, code-named Fn^ Foot 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Orpiniza- 
ticm, has been deployed. 

Analysts said the Soviet Union had 
suffered far higher losses from combat 
and disease than it had expected. 

Major Collins put the overall battle 
casualty figure at more than 15,000 
dead and wounded. Most ejcp^ts pat the 
death toll at 3,000 to 9,000. 

In addition, hepatitis is reported to 
have incapacitated thousands oi Soviet 
soldiers. One Middle East source said 
that 300 to 350 soldiers suffering from 

the disease were being sert h<Mne each 
month. 

As for Soviet gains from the Afgiian 
intervention, the analysts said the Rus- 
sians had been able to test equipment 
previously imtried in battle. The weap- 
ons were said to include the improved 
BMP armored personnel carrier, the 
AK-74 rifle, two new types of £Qnd h^- 
copters and the AQS-l? atttoniatic gre- 
nade launcher. 

The Russians have replaced armored 
formations with infantiy units over the 
last two years. These have been used as 
airborne troops and in the sweeps that 
appear to be the Russians' favorite tac- 
tic. " 

One of the major Soviet problems, 
analysts said, is that none of the troops 
deployed had any training in mountain 
warfare or counterlnsurgency tactics. 

Soviet tactics ctmtinue to rely on tank 
and motorized infontry forces operat- 
ing in sweeps. Air-assault operations, 
usually at battalion strength, are ccm- 
ducted in cooperaticm with mechanized 
infantry attacks. 

It appears from the rather disjointed 
reports from insurgents that the air- 
borne tnx^ are more feared than the 
r^iuiar iodfantry. Because of the su- 
perior mobility of Soviet forces, the Af- 
giian insurgoits stage ambushes at 
bridges or m roads e^r^ deflles. 

From 30 to 40 men are assembled to 
destroy the bridge or block the road. 
Usually they allow the leading Soviet 
elements to pa^ and then open fire on 
support units. When Soviet ruction 
reaches a point where the insurgents 
are endangered, they melt into the hills, 
analysts report. 

The major command problem raised 
by the Afghanistan campaign for the 
Soviet high command is that the con- 
duct of operations demands independ- 
ent initiatives by conunanders at the 
battalicm and regimental level, a course 
that is alien to the highly centralized 
command of the Soviet forces. 

Western analysts say the Soviet force 
in Afghanistan has a minor drug prob- 
lem but that it could develq;> into a seri- 
ous me. With the soldiers living a life in 
whidi iHief periods of figliting are fol- 
lowed by long periods of inactivity, 
many are said to be using hashish, and 
some reports say Soviet soldiers are 
ttadtng vdiicle spare puts, uniforms, 
ammunition and rifles for the drug. 

One reason for its prevalence, ana- 
lysts say , is a 40th Army dedsioD to ban 
voi&aiortiie rude and file. 
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THE WORLD BANK AND AFGHAN REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN 

Nancy and Louis Dupree spent the month of November in Pakistan at a conference 
sponsored by the World Bank. The following is a report on the conference. 



The figure of 2.8 million Afghan refugees in Pakistan is sprinkled liberally 
throughout press accounts of Pres. Zia ul-Haq's December state visit to the 
US. Most readers no doubt merely skim over the figure, finding it too big to 
comprehend . 

Those who stop to consider the meaning behind the figure are staggered by its 
magnitude. It is the largest refugee population in the world. Palestinian re- 
fugees total 1.8 million, the Ogaden refugees from Ethiopia 1.3 million, and 
the highly publicized Vietnamese, including the "boat people," between 650- 
700,000. 

In addition, the total figure approaching 3 million (there an additional esti- 
mated 50,000 unregistered refugees living outside officially designated areas) 
accumulated in a f righteningly short period. Beginning in a trickle after the 
April 1978 coup d'etat in Kabul, the numbers swelled with each tragic turn of 
events inside Afghanistan. Available figures differ with each source, but the 
jumps are significant regardless of the accuracy. 

For instance, during the first year of the DRA the countryside largely adopted 
an attitude of wait and see; only about 25,000 came to Pakistan in 1978. During 
the second year when the urban leadership of the DRA attempted to impose ineptly 
conceived reforms on the rural population, 193,000 expressed their displeasure. 
The 3-month tenure of Hafizullah Amin at the end of 1979 saw a reported 1000 
arriving every day. By the time the Soviets invaded in December the figure stood 
at 386,916; in 1980-81 a monthly average of 100-105,000 were registered. Today, 
because most of the countryside lies outside DRA jurisdiction and is under mu- 
jahideen control, the arrivals are fewer and the sporadic increases rise from the 
Soviet offensives and the "rubbleization" of villages by helicopter gunships. A 
renewed flow of about 2000 a month followed the recent pre-winter Soviet of- 
fensives, for instance. 

To go beyond such intellectual musings is sobering. To actually come face-to- 
face with the living reality is overwhelming - but far from depressing. Instead, 
one is again impressed with the indomitable Afghan spirit. And equally impressed 
with Pakistan's heroic efforts. It is largely due to these two factors perhaps 
that one hears so little about this truly horrendous situation. 

That is not to say that there are not problems. But these problems are being 
confronted pragmatically by the Pakistan Government in consultation with inter- 
national and national agencies, and 13 volunteer organizations. 

The primary international agencies assisting the GOP are the UNHCR and the World 
Food Programme. UNHCR began its assistance in August 1979 after refugee regis- 
tration topped 185,000. For the first two years their efforts focused on basic 
problems of care and maintenance, including shelter, clothing (including quilts), 
supplementary food rations (tea and sugar) , health, education, and veterinary 
services, water supply, storage, etc. 

With physical needs fairly well under control, it was then determined to investigate 
the feasibility of initiating intensive income -generating projects which would 
allow the refugees to lead a fuller life. For this the UNHCR turned to the 
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World Bank, requesting them to assist in identifying, preparing, appraising and 
monitoring possible projects. The World Bank accepted, and attended to a refugee 
project for the first time. It was in connection with this project that we 
visited Pakistan from 1-18 November 1982. The mission was led by a British 
agricultural economist and included a Pakistani economist, also from the World 
Bank, a Canadian forestry consultant and an American engineering consultant. We 
were charged with assessing the human component. 

The project envisions two primary objectives: 1) the generation of employment 
opportunities for Afghan refugees in the areas of their temporary settlement; 
2) compensation to Pakistan for damage occasioned by the presence of the refugees, 
through programs that will contribute to long-term development of the areas of- 
fering haven to the refugees. 

The mission considered a niomber of plans proposed by "line" departments in the 
NWFP and Baluchistan. These included irrigation and power, communications and 
works, and agriculture and forestry. 

Major criteria influencing the evaluation of proposed projects were feasibility, 
labor intensiveness , satisfactory economic return and, most importantly, the 
availability of at least 50% refugees for the labor force. Priorities were 
established and the line departments were asked to prepare detailed designs for 
appraisal next March. 

The designs fall into 3 general categories covering irrigation, roads and forestry, 
with a water-shed management component embracing forestry and soil and water con- 
servation. 

0 

Nothing for women? Not forgotten. The Turkoman households visited confirm the 
fact that women continue to- contribute to the economic well-being of their families 
as usual; Pushtun and Tajik girls embroider for their wedding hope chests. The 
potential is recognized, as is the need for a specialized approach outside the 
guidelines of this particular project. The first ILO mission to survey income - 
generating potential among Afghan refugees was fielded in November 1982. 

Irrigation . Water is a primary human need and in many of the areas settled by 
refugees water resources are scarce and easily disrupted. Repair and construction 
of small perennial irrigation schemes, delay action dams, flood irrigation and 
flood protection projects are under consideration. 

Roads . The wear and tear on roads was most readily evident. We were impressed 
by the tremendous increase in traffic since we last travelled through these areas 
in August 1980. This is due not only to the 1705 vehicles brought in and registered 
to Afghans (plus an uncounted, unregistered fleet of considerable proportion) , but 
also to an unending stream of heavily loaded trucks transporting supplies from 
Karachi and various railheads to over 300 Refugee Villages (282 in the NWFP, 60 
in Baluchistan). The average population of these villages numbers from 8-10,000 
but many have several times more. Frequently the only access to these settlements 
is via small canal patrol roads not designed for such traffic. In other areas 
roads built to cater to small groups of refugee settlement have literally dis- 
integrated under the subsequent influx. Surkhab in Baluchistan, sparsely sprinkled 
with tents when we visited in 1980, is now a sizeable town of sturdy mud houses, 
complete with a thriving bazaar cloned in the image of any niimber of small towns 
in Afghanistan. New roads will connect main arteries to Refugee Villages and 
continue on to district headquarters, thereby enhancing the economic potential of 
these areas. 

continued on p. 23 
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The following report, INsiDE THE PRIKE MINISTRY, appeared in the Afghan Information 
Centre Monthly Bulletin , No. 20, November-December, 1982: 

A.K. Sarwar, who worked in the administration of the Prime Ministry 13 years and 
at the time of his recent defection was general director of the registry which re- 
ceived and recorded decrees handed down by the Council of Ministers. He was in- 
terviewed on November 14. 

He said he was in constant touch with the resistance. When he was asked personally 
by Prime Minister Sultan Ali Kehstmand to go to the Panjsher Valley to assist in 
propaganda efforts, he went instead to neighboring Pakistan. 

Even now, he said, the majority of civil servants working in the Prime Ministry as 
a whole were either resistance sympathizers or non-party. For instance, the direc- 
tor-general of the Secretariat of the Prime Minister was not a PDPA member. He was 
from the north and Keshtmand was 'favoring northerners despite their lack of party 
membership. Senior non-party officials favored and protected in turn their 

subordinates who were non-party or sympathizers with the resistance movement.... 
In the administrative department among the staff of 200 the only Parchami was a 
typist. Khalqis had been entirely purged. ... 

All proposals destined for discussion at Cabinet level have to be approved before- 
hand by the Soviet staff attached to the ministry. There is an inner cabinet which 
is, in effect, known as the "working committee" of the Council of Ministers; it 
meets every week on Tuesdays and consists of the ministers of the interior, of 
Communications, Finance and Industries. Tension is noticeable during ministerial 
meetings, primarily between Parcham and Khalq. Constantly Gulabzoy's proposals, 
for example, no matter how reasonable, are refused. Proposals put forward by the 
Defense Minister are without exception approved. One proposal by Gulabzoy to ex- 
tend the armament of the police force was thrown out. Verbal clashes between 
Gulabzoy and Dr. Najib, head of the Khad secret police and an official prominent 
in the Ministry of Tribes and Nationalities are commonplace and open. An example: 
Gulabzoy 's son who is partially paralyzed is receiving treatment in Moscow. Gulab- 
zoy 's brother, armed with a passport and the necessary visa, went to the airport 
to catch a plane to Moscow to visit the boy, but he was refused exit permission. 
The brother appealed for help and Gulabzoy 's police surrounded the aircraft. When 
Karmal and Keshtmand heard what had happened, they asked Gulabzoy to release the 
plane and said the brother could catch the next flight. Gulabzoy refused and after 
two hours the brother proceeded to Moscow on the original plane. 

The defector said he knew the private secretary, a Khalqi, to Abdul Wadoud, the 
officer commanding Kabul's Central Garrison. The secretary told him that Wadoud 
was in fact shot dead by his own Soviet advisor. ... Wadoud 's problem was that 
on two crucial occasions he was out of the capital and in Jalalabad. On the first 
occasion an entire convoy moving between Asmit and Barikot was halted and badly 
mauled by freedom fighters. On the second occasion nearly 100 party and secret 
police personnel were killed in an operation by Hezb-i-Islami forces in Khogyani 
in Nangarhar province. The day of his death he was urgently called to the defense 
ministry. He was received, reportedly, by Defense Minister Abdul Qadir and his 
Soviet advisor and charged with incompetence. He was then accused of having covert 
connections with the Mujahideen. Wadoud responded angrily and began to make 
strong anti-Soviet remarks. He went so far as to suggest that the Soviets had 
invaded and occupied his country. He stormed out of the room and returned to his 
office where he met his death. ... 

Prime Minister Keshtmand is strengthening his contacts among Hazaras and Shias. 
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BmmisT mr wmn mB silk eoote to be 

SHOWN AT THE ASIA SOCIETY 

"The Silk Route and the Diamond Path," 
an exhibition of IQQ paintings and 
sculjpfelMeiit tracing the development of 
esoteric Bt^ihdtofe:-.-iy^ 'along the tra#t^-'■- 
routes of tlii %^stern Trans -Himalaya, 
will fee exhibited at The Asia Society 
from February 3 to April 3, 1983. 
Deborah Klimburg-Salter is the cura- 
tor of the exhibition which was organi- 
zed by the Frederick S. Wight Gallery 
at yCIiA. Six sculptures from Af cjhani- 
staa .will- be shown plus a nuntoer of ' 
objects- -cc^^i2fc(^.\^ ti4r.-'Aurel -Stein ■ 
and Albert von Le Coq that have been 
loaned by museums in London, Paris 
and Delhi. The exhibition catalog is 
$27.50 (sof tbound) . 

Programs relating to the exhibition 

are as follows: 

Feb. 4 at 6 p.m., BUDDHIST MONASTIC 
ART ON THE TRADE ROUTES OF THE TRANS- 
HIMALAYAS, lecture by Deborah Klim- 
burg-Salter; " 
feb. ^8^^ 6 p.m., F(^mT^'' '^M^iM'm 
TEE SILK ROUTE, lecture by Peter 
m<opkiick' ' Gt the "ijmBm- 'T$Mm$ " 

Feb. 9 at 6 p.m., KHUBILAI KHAN AND 
MARCO POLO, lecture by Morris Ros- 
sabi of Case Western Reserve Univ. ; 
March 14 at 6 p.m., SIR AUREL STEIN: 
SCHOLAR, ARCHEOLOGIST, GYPSY, lecture 
by Jeannette Miirsky, biographer of 
Stein? - ^ ^ '\ '"'^ ' ■ ""'y , ' ^ ' ' 
Mardli^ 21 at" 6. p.m.., Piic ' ^ki^LS . 
ON THE 0L£» SILK RDtJTE, lectiiT© by 
Audrey Topping, photo- journalist. 

. The'- MiKlayas wilivbe.tij|^'-%C3|l«to^'#f '- 

the Society's' ■■|^ia^*|]iISCOVER- ASIAI- 

series. The series begins on Jan. 

13. For information on the Society's 

programs write to The Asia Society, 

725 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10021. 

* * * 

ORGANIZATION 

The USA Friends of Afghanistan has 
been" fo.j^^d by Cte4^d€ti:'^1fo^l^«l%" 'Aid 
Naser Yag^dai and is directed at 
Afghan Hound fanciers. Money mised 
goes to several clinics on the 
Iran/Afghan border. The address is 
Ghazni Hounds, 313 Old Main Road, 
North Falmouth, MA 02556. - 



THE AFGHANISTAN FORUM 

The Afghanistan Forum, Inc. is now 
registered as a not-for-profit corporation 
in the State of New York. We are now in 
the process of filing for a tax exempt 
status and expect to have that status in 
1983. The lawyers tell us that that 
process takes about two months. Wb hope 
to announce in the March Newsletter that 
contributions will be tax deductible. 

th the mean time subscriptions are now 
due for 1983. Subscriptions are not 
tax deductible and will not be even if 
the organization is. A renewal form 
is enclosed with this issue and we hope 
you will renew promptly. Our thanks 
to those who have already sent their 
renewal checks. We have established 
a bank account so checks will flow be 

since no one entered the cover contest 
we shall not be tolerant of C^plaints 
■■#teffl6te>4Wfe6' new design.' 



'■i.'-fj;'-: 



* * * 



Between Two Lands 

For the last year, America has been 
the drab and barren rooms of a 
Brooklyn detention center for 32 Af- 
ghans who say they fled their native 
• paid last winter because of Commu- 
I nism and political persecution. 

The new year holds no brighter 
prospects for the refugees in the 
Flushing Avenue center as they await 
deportation hearings and appeals be- 
fore the Immigratitm and Naturaliza- 
tton Service. The Lawyers' Commit- 
tee tor International Human Rights 
has been working on their behalf. 

"We are 32," the Afghans wrote in a 
Mter last week to the American Civil 
liberties Union, asking for its help. 
Most of us been since January '82 in 
flie detoition. All ctoo't know our foult 
and guilt, but from homelessness 
away from our parents and other 
I dears, we have come here and have 
sought asylum. We are writing our 
miserable condition from behind the 
jail bars to you, and do hope fnwn your 
high dignity to pay our attention for 
our release for the sake of HOLY 

XHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR." 

The two-page letter concluded, "We 
have nothing to offer, but tearful eyes 
and broken hearts and all the time to 

.pray to God, 'God Bless America.' " 

^ NYT 12/27 
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T L TT ""^^ "^^"^"^^^ ^^^"^^"^ replacing it with Hazaras. He re- 

mov^ ^a^mhm^.:^^-m^de<l the islamic Affairs department and replaced him with a 
non-Pushtun . GitMad, as Miiist^ of Higher Education opposed this policy by 
making Pushtun .^pointments at the university. ^ y 

But Keshtmand managed to make a Hazara dean of 
the Faculty of Economics. Keshtmand has 
managed to form Hazara groups in the Hazara* ■ 
jat and this has contributed to resista^ge^ . 
difficulties in the region. ' vr^n- 

Among Parchamis in Kabul there are three 
trends: One is led by Keshtmand (Hazara, 
fajik and old members of the northern anti- 
Pushtun Setam-i-Melli [National Supression] ; 
the second is Babrak/Anahita/ Mahmoud Baxya'lai 
fbt^'have followers among city youth and 
women. The third is a Pushtun group led 
by Suleiman Laeq. 

Keshtmand provides military exemptions for 
increasing numbers of Hazaras inside the 
administration. 




Sultan Ali Keshtmand 





Mahmoud Baryalai 



Anahita Ratebzad 




Suleiman Laeq 




photos from 
the KNT 
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Dr Najib 



THE MUJAHIDIN PRESS 



All too frequently the laboriously published and distributed press of th^ Afnh. 

;L%\"aT:e~L^irr^\'"' r^^' ^^^^ weit/^^rprfbLly' 

sons c pab-e^^;f r^-in1 Z ^^^^Vt^-^!^^:^^ - 

hS'?oi^d"Ih.^^ r"'' °' '^''""^ publications is risky business although this writer 
with o^wH^^ . ^ established, the publications arrive reguIaJ^v 

with or without payment. Among the many Pushtu-Dari newsnaoers ilLltt 
brought back by recent visitors and wil/be discussed here 

xfkhal P^v^'^ 'vh" '7?^' newspaper issued by the Afghan Mujahid Information Centre 
Takhal Payam, Keyhan Colony, P.O. Road House #3, Peshawar. The editor is Moh'd 

T.t2\TiTii r^^^^" '"^^ pSiosS^caf Ld op^'st^for h:^~ 

fi ? ^ " Although it carries a VOA interview with Prof 

Sibghatullah Mu^adidi, president of the Islamic Alliance, the Sltor cllim^hi 
partisanship (if that may be applied to this situation) addition to sev^ra~l 

aIL™;orie^ 'lo'rT^' f'"?" '^^^^''^ "^aropamised, " the ediS^ inclSrseri- 

"'r^ interesting sections of the paper is devoted to news from inside 
Afghanistan by province. The news from Kabul is that during the elrly fan tJe 
price of a seer of wheat (7.066 kgs.) had risen to 270 afs. The Editor riaSlv 

^roul" ird'L^'h^'f^^^Co^^^'^^ T T^^^- rep^rts'^Lfale^Ist^'ncI 
Sctorv and alf ^ ? ^ ^""^ Religion (Rah-e Din o Vatan) destroyed a tar 

rSr^sSLs that slme'^hr/"."^"' °" ^'^'^^^ ^"""^^ ^^^2) . "^Another 

^w?th\rL^ip^\1 — 

:^drL^did:-:r;he^^^^^^^^^^ - ^^^^ ---- ^ ~r~^^^ 

!;rL^r^^^^^^^"' ^^^^^i' ^^ghman and Jalalabad is also carried. This newspaper 
doeH^L ^ijritvi: ^"/"^°f^^-" -Itural source for exiled Afghans ^nd" " 
does this with style and quality, it is clearly not intended to be the fighting 
man s news source as is the next newspaper, Da Fadayanu Awaz (Voice of thi^Fed^Jeen) . 

Oni'n,!v^^?H°^ f ^ Fedayan-e Islam is reportedly actually published in Kandahar. 
One may, therefore, attach the label samizdat to it 

dahafborn^nf T^"" "^'"^^ those of some martyrs, most of whom were Kan- 
paner Z lltlll . h '"^t^^ lithographed publication is printed on cheap 
thf nlw^^/f^ f at bilingualism stops with a short poem in Persian. Much of 

i^sec^nd vef i'of 'nil • ""^'^'^ ^^^andab, Buldak) . 

m Its second year of publication, the copy discussed is dated 9/20/82. 
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The Fadayan-e Islam is perhaps the most active group in the Kandahar area. Al- 
though not formally allied with any of the six Peshawar parties, Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar is allegedly popular with them. The emblem of the group as it appears 
in the paper indicates that the group was formed two years ago (1359 HS) and 
that the orientation is strongly religious with Allahu akbar and two swords crossed 
being the most prominent features. 

Istiqlal (Independence) , the third paper comes from an established political party 
active in Kabul during the 1960s and claiming its origins in the anti-Amanullah 
period of 1928. The emblem carries religious symbolism as well as the stylized 
sheaves of wheat featured on former President Daoud*s flag. High mountains are 
the most prominent feature on the emblem, probably intended to stand for the Hindu 
Kush peaks as well as the Pushtunistan mountains. 

Istiqlal is a publication of Afghan Mellat, P.O. Box 576. Peshawar (subscription: 
Acct #702. ABI Warsak Rd. , Peshawar). No names of persons associated with this 
endeavor are mentioned but on page 2 (of 6 pages) a lengthy article discusses the 
beginnings of the Social-Democratic party in 1965/1344 in Kabul when the organ of 
the party was called Afghan Mellat (see Louis Dupree, Afghanistan, 1973, p. 601). 
Pushtu predominates as the language of the paper. 

The articles which appear in the issue at hand (early September, 1982) range from 
the broad to specific events taking place in Kabul. For example, the editor com- 
pares the deprivations suffered by the Palestinians in West Beirut to the savagery 
of the Soviet occupation. In another part the editor comments on the stat'^-. of 
Russian language teaching in Kabul schools. Russian is agreed upon as the language 
taught in Kabul primary schools. In some Kabul schools, from the 4th class on, 
Russian will be taught as the foreign language and it is foreseen that it will re- 
place all other languages in this respect. Arabic has already been abolished. 
Nationalist-religious sources, it is reported, view this as the foundation for 
Russian cultural colonialism. 

The paper takes a strong stand on the execution of Sadegh Qotbzadeh, the former 
Prime Minister of Iran. It praises Qotbzadeh for trying to direct Iranian foreign 
policy away from either east or west, as well as for condemning the Soviet invasion 
together with his efforts to seat the Afghan resistance representatives at the 
annual Islamic Conference. He is also lauded for actively supporting the Afghan 
mujahidin and for calling for the unconditional withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. 

Stopping short of accusing Moscow of bringing about Qotbzadeh *s death, the paper 
maintains that the Tudeh party has gotten a foothold among the youth of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, especially among members of the Students in the Way of the Iram 
(the hostage takers) and in the ranks of the Revolutionary Guard. The editor com- 
pares such Tudeh moles with the "hidden snakes" of Parchamis during the Daoud 
period who acted "as slaves of Russia." "These should be recognized and eliminated 
before they get rid of others who are patriotic and religious." 

The press of the Afghan resistance tells much about the diversity and richness of 
the views held by the many resistance elements. These three newspapers demonstrate 
that in some respects there is far greater unity of thought and purpose among the 
resistance than meets the passing glance of journalists and such. On the other hand 
one can see that among the 3 million or more refugees and internal resistance mem- 
bers there may be found the sophisticated former bureaucrats as well as the sim.ple 
peasant killed at 19 who gazes intently from the fuzzy snapshop on his identity card. 
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One would hope that somewhere these publications will be collected, microfiched and 
catalogued by a librarian with foresight. 

Eden Naby 

Brimf ield, Massachusetts 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE NEWS SUMMARIES AVAILABLE FROM INDIA & PESHAWAR 

MIRROR OF JEHAD (from the Jami ' ati Islami of Burhanuddin Rabbani) 
Jamiat-e Islami (acct. #100, Habib Bank Ltd., Boza Brech, Peshawar) 
P.O. Box 264 bimonthly; $3.00 per issue 

G.P.O. Peshawar 



MONTHLY BULLETIN 

Afghan Information Centre 

55/B Jamal-ud-din Afghani Road (P.O. Box 228-324) 
University Town 

$50 per year 

Peshawar, Pakistan 



MAIWAND'S NEWS SERVICE 
C-104 Defense Colony 
New Delhi, India 110024 



monthly bulletin 
ca. $60 per year. 



(Acct # 223, Habib Bank Ltd. 
Tehkal Bala Dist. Code 267 
Peshawar) 



WORLD BANK AND AFGHAN REFUGEES continued from p. -18. 

Forestry. The potentials of the forestry projects are necessarily long range, far 
beyond, it is hoped, the refugee situation. They are most essential, however, be- 
cause the ecology of the two provinces in which refugees are mainly concentrated 
is so fragile and vulnerable. Hillsides are scoured for fuel, 3 million head of 
livestock browse and nibble on a meager diet; the mazri (dwarf -palm) is over-har- 
vested by refugees pursuing their own income generating rope and mat weaving. In 
general, the forestry projects will augment already established programs. 

Two questions crucial to the consideration of every proposal were: Was there enough 
available Afghan labor to fulfill the criteria of providing 50% of the labor force?, 
and. Would the Afghans agree to participate? 

True to character, the first reaction to the second question was< "Nol, give us guns 
so that we may defend our homeland! " Their image thus safely established and the 
World Bank's inability to function as gun runners acknowledged, subsequent discus- 
sion brought to light the admission that a vast majority of male Afghan refugees is al 
ready taking advantage of work opportunities, wherever suhl whatsoever they may be, as 
far away as Karachi. To be offered opportunities close to home was appealing. 
Proximity to Refugee Villages thus became a key in the selection process. None of 
the proposed projects will, of course, affect the current pattern in which men 
periodically spell one another across the border in their paramount concern - the 
defense of their homeland. 

Nancy & Louis Dupree 
December, 1982 
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WHAT ABOUT THOSE WHO STAY? 



There is a growing concern for those who remain behind in Afghanistan. Consumer 
goods, particularly medicines, are in short supply due to the disruption of com- 
merce, trade and banking facilities. Textile prices have risen alarmingly be- 
cause mills are idle. Food is scarce and expensive for a number of reasons, in- 
cluding fickle weather, the breakdown of fertilizer distribution, the departure 
of much of the agricultural labor force, and the government's deliberate burning 
of harvested crops and killing of livestock. As the Afghan Information Centre 
Bulletin #19 states: "The existing situation seems to have been fostered delib- 
erately by the Russians and the Soviet-backed regime of Kabul. They are creating 
such problems (in order to force) people to either leave the country or join 
government service... so as to be rewarded with sxibstantially high sums of money." 

The Svenska Af ghanistankommitten {Swedish Committee for Afghanistan) has taken 
positive steps in this regard. They requested the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Stockholm to instruct the Swedish Permanent Mission at the UN to bring Sweden's 
concern regarding the situation in Afghanistan's civilian population inside Af- 
ghanistan to the attention of UNICEF. This was done in September /October 1982, 
but the Committee continues to be concerned by the strange silence of such agencies 
as UNICEF, WHO, FAO, WFP and the UN Commission for Human Rights with regard to 
conditions inside Afghanistan. The Committee feels that because of this silence 
the Soviet tactics have been allowed to continue with little reaction from the 
international community. 

Moreover, because of the silence the UN agencies are failing in their duties. A 
whole generation of children is growing up without immunization, for instance, 
but in May 1982 when annual reports were presented to UNICEF there was no mention 
of Afghanistan. Instead of functioning as "an alarm clock to the consciousness 
of the world regarding children," UNICEF remains silent. 

The Swedish Committee proposes to take a small part in rectifying this situation. 
They requested, and in October 1982 recieved, a government grant for the purpose 
of extending humanitarian aid to Afghans inside Afghanistan. From their small 
field office in Peshawar they will work with other humanitarian groups, such as 
the Society of Afghan Doctors and Health Personnel Outside Afghanistan (see pi^), 
in establishing primary health care services in a limited niimber of selected areas. 
Assistance will take the form of simple surgical equipment, medicines, training 
grants and support to the Afghan medical and paramedical staff.. 

The "Swedish Formula" of providing government grants to a non-governmental organi- 
zation willing to implement humanitarian aid activities benefiting the civilian 
population appears to be the first serious attempt by any government to translate the 
UN's general stand on the issue of Afghanistan from words to deeds. It is hoped 
that the Swedish initiative may encourage other governments to follow the same 
path in demonstrating an active gesture of international solidarity to the majority 
of the Afghan people - those who have remained in their country in spite of 
escalating violence against them. 

On a recent trip to Logar one Committee member, Swedish journalist Borje Almquist 
with Eskilstuna-Kuriren , collected documentation of Soviet atrocities. The Committee 
has requested the Swedish Ministry of Foreign Affairs to bring this doc\imentation 
to the attention of the UN Commission for Human Rights. 

The Secretariat of the Swedish Committee, which has a membership of approximately 
500, is located in Stockholm. Its chairman, Sisten Heppling, Deputy Director, 
Swedish International Development Authority, was formerly UNDP Resident Represen- 
tative in Afghanistan and its vice chairman, Carl Schonmeyr, Head of Section, SIDA, 
was formerly UNICEF 's representative in Afghanistan. 

Continued on p. 29 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



"Afghanistan - Another Cambodia" by 
Michael Barry in COMMENTARY, Vol. 74, 
#2, 8/82 

"Journey Through Afghanistan" by Jere 
Van Dyk in THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, 
October 17, 82. 

ANCIENT PERSIAN DESIGNS IN NEEDLE- 
POINT by Robert Horace Ross, St. 
Martins Press, New York, 1982. 97 pp., 
27 color plates, 57 graphs, $19.95. 
Some of the designs illustrated are 
adapted from traditional Afghan rug 
motifs . 

ATLAS OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD by Francis 
Robinson, Facts on File, New York, 
1982. 238 pp., 53 maps, 302 illus. 
$35.00 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN 
(fourth edition) by M. Jamil Hanifi, 
Human Relations Area Files Press, 
New Haven, 1982. 

LES GORBAT D ' AFGHANISTAN : ASPECTS 
ECONOMIQUES D'UN GROUPE .ITINERANT 
"JAT" by Aparna Pao, Institut 
Francais d*Iranologie de Teheran, 
Bibliotheque Iranienne No. 27, 
Editions Recherche sur les Civili- 
zations, Memoire No. 14, Paris, 1982. 

AFGHANISTAN CRISIS: Implications and 
Options for the Muslim World, Iran 
and Pakistan, by Tahir Amin, Insti- 
tute of Policy Studies, Islamabad, 
1982. 144 pp. $10 cloth; $6 paper. 

REPORT FROM AFGHANISTAN by Gerard 
Chaliand, translated by Tamar Jacoby, 
Viking Press, New York, & Penguin 
Books, 1982. 112 pp. $13.95. 

MULTAN UNDER THE AFGHANS 1752-1818 
by A.M.K. Durrani, Bazme Saqafat, 
Multan, May 1981. Rs. 50. 

AFGHANS MEET THE SOVIET CHALLENGE by 
Rahman &- Qureshi, Inst, of Regional 
Studies, Peshawar, 1981. 



"Alternative Economic Systems for Af- 
ghanistan" by M.S. Noorzoy in the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF MIDDLE EAST STUDIES, 
Jan. /Feb. 1983. Vol. 15, No. 1. 

"In the Stronghold of Free Afghanistan" by 
Simon Winchester in ASIA, Jan /Feb 1983. 

AFGHANISTAN: A PORTRAIT- A guide for Re- 
settling Afghan Refugees, Church World 
Service (Refugee Information Office, CWS, 
Rm. 528, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
NY 10115) . 1982. $2.50. 

VOICE OF THE AFGHANS, a publication of 
the Afghanistan Islamic National Revo- 
lutionary Council and the Afghan Demo- 
cratic Party is being revived. The 
monthly publication is available from 
310 Greenwich Street, New York, NY 10013. 
According to Zia Nassry the snbscription 
is $12.00 per year c'^.d the first issue 
should appear shortly. 

Three reprints are being issued by SASOR 
PUBLISHER, 9 Hermit Place, London NW6: 

ACROSS THE BORDER OR PATHAN AND BILOCH 
by Edward E. Oliver, a reprint of the 
1890 London edition. 344pp., map, illus. 
Pre-publication price •ri9.00. 
DARDISTAN IN 1866 by Gottlieb W. Leitner, 
a reprint of the 1893 Woking edition - 
254 pp., map, illus. Pre-publication 
price sT 18. 00. 

KAFIRISTAN AND ITS PEOPLE by George S. 
Robertson. Reprint of the official re- 
port of 1892. 108 pp. cf 10.00. 

CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
published by the Society for Central 
Asian Studies, contains the following 
articles about Afghanistan: 
"The Government of Muhammad Moussa 
Shafiq: The Last Chapter of Afghan 
Liberalism" by Richard Newell; "Soviet 
Islam since the Invasion of Afghanistan" 
by Alexandre Bennigsen; "The Present 
Situation in Hazarajat" by "B.M."; and 
a review article by Anthony Hyman on 
"Crisis in Afghanistan." 

cont. on p. 28 
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LETTERS 



Returned Peace Corps Volunteer (Group 
16) Linda Kilcrease writes: 

During the next several months I am 
putting a book together. Each chapter 
will be written by a different per- 
son who has lived in Afghanistan. I 
am asking you to write one of the 
chapters. The main purpose of this 
book will be to provide a realistic 
and colorful insight to this country 
and its people as it used to be. We 
can be goodwill ambassadors and, in 
true Peace Corps spirit, create a tool 
for international understanding - and 
concern - and perhaps have an effect 
that impersonal and politically- 
oriented governments cannot. 

If you can find the time, please write 
from 3-5 typewritten or 5-8 hand- 
written pages relating a story about 
Afghanistan that you find personally 
interesting. Don't worry about whether 
you write well or not. I'll take re- 
sponsibility for editing and if we do 
produce a marketable product, the pub- 
lisher will provide final editing. 
And don't hesitate to send something 
because you think you have nothing 
interesting to say. Think about some- 
thing that made you laugh or cry. 
Something that happened that could 
never have happened in America. Some- 
thing that shows the people of Af- 
ghanistan have the same (problems/ 
celebrations/etc.) that Americans have. 
Maybe something happened to you - or 
to someone else (American, Afghan, Ger- 
man, etc.). Maybe you just want to 
talk about the foodl Maybe something 
changed your life. Or disappointed 
you . ... 

I hope to receive many responses. I 
cannot promise all - or any- chapters 
will be published. What I do promise 
is that if anything of yours is pub- 
lished you will receive full credit 
for your contribution and a copy of 
the published version. If anything 
you submit is changed in editing, you 
will receive a pre-published copy with 
an absolute right to withdraw your 



contribution. I further guarantee any 
monies received will be divided, after 
costs are covered, 40/30/15/15. 40% will 
be donated to a respectable agency (to 
be determined in the future , but 
probably an organization with the 
stability and reputation of CARE or OXFAM - 
please pass suggestions on to me!) to 
help the people of Afghanistan. 30% will 
be evenly divided between all persons 
who contribute a chapter, illustration 
or photo that is used in publication. 
15% will be evenly divided between 
persons who make an additional, signifi- 
cant contribution. And 15% to myself 
in salary for editing, coordination and 
performing other tasks to bring the book 
to p\iblication. If the project does 
arrive to a published state, there would 
be a contract between the publisher and 
us. The Boston area has several national- 
ly known and highly reputable publishing 
firms and if we present a fine product 
full of great tales and excitement, who 
knows - we may even get a movie deal! 
Let ' s go for it ! 

If you know of any former Peace Corps 
people (and non-PC people who lived in 
Afghanistan) , please forward their ad- 
dress (es) to me... The more responses 
we have, the better a book we will have. 
And the better an opportunity to publish. 
Several of us have already started - but 
we need you ! • • • 

Write Linda H. Kilcrease 
42-9 Stoney Brook Drive 
Millis, MA 02054 

* * * 

AFGHAN BENEFIT IN AMMAN 

The American Community in Amman, Jordan, 
helped raise more than $2000 recently at 
an Afghan benefit arranged by several 
persons who had served in Kabul. The 
program featured Afghan dishes, displays 
of handicrafts and art, and music of that 
country. Many guests word Afghan cos- 
tumes. Amb. and Mrs. R.N. Viets and 
scores of Americans participated. 

STATE: the newsletter, Aug-Sept. 82. 

(contributed by Leila Poullada) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

RBPOHT —STAN. Gerard Chaliand, tr. by Ta.ar .acoby, Hew VorK, Vi.in, Press, 

Zl^rl^''Tti''''lTpT'''' ^i^h-il Ilyinsky, New Delhi, sterling pub- 

eSSh^tlh^H ^^Tt T.^ invasion has offered the opportunity for many an 

established and budding journalist to display his willingness to hazard reporting 
from an exotic setting. No doubt some journalists have a sincere concern for the 
Afghan people and the dilenm^a in the region. This at times leads them to look 
till if °K ! dimensions of the problems facing the Afghans and those around 
them. The books under review, however, cannot be recommended for either depth 
of analysis or impartial observation. ueptn 

nJoHnlf^^^rf '.^^^ well-known French writer on third world revolutions, has 
llTZ ; f^tchy volume composed of 6 chapters, 6 pages of chronology (covering 
the period from 1747 to 1981, no less), 6 pages of annotated bibliography and an 

lation^r^^h ;f ^° careless trans- 

lation or the author's impatience to publish before the popular interest in 

nf^^''^^^^'' ^"^^^^^ ^^^"^^'^ °^ mistakes on nearly every 

IJl:^ ^^r^ ""^^ ^^^"^ annoying misspellings of proper names, both Muslim and 
western, to errors m fact, to gross generalizations that obscure reality. The 
author has based his writings on the conventional, and respectable, secondary 
sources and on first hand acquaintance at one point in time with events in Pesha- 
war. No single chapter stands as the first or last word about the topic it ad- 
dresses. Nor does the blending of the various subjects into this melange offer 
a penetrating or informative perspective. 

Given his apparently wide knowledge of other third world insurgencies, one would 
have hoped that the author would bring to his subject some comparative perspective 
thereby allowing the reader a fresh approach to the question of the survivability 
or potential success of the Afghan resistance. Instead we are presented with 
brief sketches of history, past and contemporary, the composition of the resis- 
tance, soviet aims and the author's view of possible conclusions to the issue. 

one can only lament the fact that the only book thus far produced by a non-in- 
stitutional press about the Afghan crisis has been such a sorry effort. One can 
w?n n^f 1 ^limness of this volume, its large type, and organized appearance 
will not lure too many readers and te^ teachers into recommending this book as the 
staple for knowledge about Afghanistan. 

h=! i°''''Ti^^^ responsible for the second volume about the current Afghan situation 
has based his work primarily on Soviet propaganda and interviews with members of 
Babrak Karmal s government. Mikhael Ilyinsky, a Soviet journalist, extols the 
developments in Afghanistan since 1978 with the exception of the dark days of Amin. 
He calls the present bloody confrontation a "national liberation struggle" led 
by Comrade Babrak Karmal. 

The volume is divided into 4 chapters all of which rely primarily on heavily edited 
interviews. The first chapter, for example, includes an interview with Karmal 
who apparently harps on the "internationalist duty" of the Soviet people, the 
same sort of message repeated to Soviet soldiers embarking for the Afghan front 
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Seen from the perspective of the journalist, the infrastructure being created in 
Afghanistan - to conform its society to the patterns of Soviet society and not 
to allow the intermeshing of the two - appears perfectly normal and overdue. 
To a western observer the formation of the Union of Journalists, writers, etc., 
under direct government control appears as an ominous signal of the long term 
design of the Soviet Union. 

For those who have not yet read any writings by Soviets about Afghanistan, a work 
like this can be quite broadening. 

Eden Naby 

Brimf ield , Massachusetts 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. . .continued from p. 25 



Vol. 1, Nos 2/3 will contain articles 
on "Islam and Ethnicity: The Northern 
Afghanistan Perspective" by Audrey 
Shalinsky; "Breve information sur 
les refugies Kirghiz" by Remy Dor. 
To subscribe to CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
send $25 (institutions $30) to 
Oxford Microform Publications, c/o 
Booki!:fhoice , 70 Sarles Lane, Pleasant- 
ville, NY 10570. 

The Center for Central Asian Studies 
also issues a newsletter. Subscription 
fees are $12.50 (institutions $25) 
and should be sent to The Society 
Box 131, Oxford 0X1 2NJ, United 
Kingdom. The Newsletter appears 
8 or 10 times per year. 

The CENTRAL ASIAN NEWSLETTER cites 
the following new publications: 
"Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia 
and Afghanistan" by Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr., Special Report #98, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, US Dept. 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

"Metel ou 1 ' apprentissage du com- 
portment. Le proverbe chez les 
Kirghiz du Pamir Afghan" by Remy 
Dor, JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, 1982, 
Vol CCLXX, No. 12. 

"Afghan Intelligentsia 1978-81" 
by Anthony Hyman, INDEX ON CENSOR- 
SHIP, No. 2, 1982. 



FREE AFGHANISTAN REPORT is issued by the 
Committee for a Free Afghanistan, 1237 
Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. (202-546-7577.) Subscrip- 
tions are $20 per year. 

The Committee also has two British-produced 
films, "Afghanistan, 1980" and"Af ghanistan , 
1981" for loan. Write them for infor- 
mation . 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL (GAZETTEER OF AFGHANISTAN 
(Catalogue des sites archeologiques 
d' Afghanistan) by Warwick Ball with the 
collaboration of Jean-Claude Gardin, 
Editions Recherche les civilisations, ADPF, 
9, rue Anatole de-la-Forge, 75017 Paris. 
"The Gazetteer is designed mainly as a 
quick, working reference guide to the 
archaeological sites of Afghanistan for 
the use of researchers working both in 
the field in Afghanistan and on secondary 
material abroad. It is divided into three 
main parts: a Site Catalogue, a Bibliography 
and an- Atlas. Whilst combining to form a 
complete, interdependent whole, each part 
is also designed as an independent unit." 
The Site Catalogue consists of almost 1300 
separate entries representing over 2400 
sites. The Bibliography lists some 1500 
titles. Maps in the Atlas pinpoint all 
sites in the Catalogue and a series of 
period maps depicts Afghanistan throughout 
its history. Two volumes. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AFGHAN DOCTORS & HEALTH 
PERSONNEL OUT-SIDE AFGHANISTAN (SAD) 
distributes a Guide to Chemical Toxic 
Gases to its paramedics going into 
Afghanistan along with kits for col- 
lecting samples; and reporting forms. 
The Guide describes the various gases 
used and states that the power of the 
gases depends on various factors: 
"the amount of toxic material in the 
bomb; the kind of toxic material; the 
geography of the area (the action shall 
be weak in the richly greenery, wet, 
hilly and the mountainous areas. The 
action shall be strong in the bare, 
dry, flat areas.); the meteorological 
situation (when there is some wind, 
the action of the gases will be weaker) ; 
in hot weather the action of the gas 
increases and in cold weather the 
action of the gas decreases; the 
height from the land (oxygen is very 
heavy and the gases rise. Near the 
ground, in the bottom of the valleys 
the action of the gases is weaker); 
the time of the explosion (the action 
shall be strong at the time of the 
explosion and shall decrease as time 
goes by but it can still remain for 
one week or mor^? the location of the 
population (the action is powerful in 
the radius of 500 meters around the 
core of the explosion. The action is 
moderate between 500 and 2,000 meters 
and shall be weaker in more than 2,000 
meters around the center." 

To determine if gases are used: 
"sight of falling of the bomb from an 
aeroplane or helicopter or others. 
Sight of red, yellow or greenish light. 
Sight of dust. Perception of bad 
smell. Sour taste in the mouth. 
General effects like laughing, crying, 
stuffy nose, suffocation, itching & 
burning, abdominal disturbances or 
coma, nausea, vomitting, diarrhea, 
pain, headache, dizziness, stupor. 
In examination of the patient, he can 
be conscious or unconscious, pulse 
rate can be lower or higher than normal, 
pupil can be smaller than normal." 
To recognize contaminated water: 
"Put a little suspicious water in a 
glass of milk. After a few minutes 
check the consistency of the milk. If 
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it has curdled or changed the composition, 
you can be sure your suspicions were 
correct. " 

"It is important to collect some samples 
of intoxicated material in order to 
determine and prove the uses of the 
gases. Samples such as urine, pieces of 
the bomb, blood, water, unwashed clothes, 
leaves, pieces of wood, ashes and also 
biopsy of the deceased victim (part of 
stomach, liver and lung) . These samples 
must be rapidly sent to the SAD." 

Forms of assistance and treatment are 
also suggested in the Guide. 

The office of the SAD is House No. 33, 
Near Gov't. High School #2, 
Nouthia Saddar, Peshawar 
Pakistan. 

Their bank address is 
Habib Bank Ltd. 
Nouthia Branch, Acct. # 530 
Peshawar , Pakistan . 

SAD gives three-month training courses to 
the paramedics before sending them into 
Afghanistan. 

* ★ * 

THOSE WHO STAY .. continued from p. 24 

Founded early in 1980, just after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Swedish 
Committee is a nonpolitical group with no 
special political bias or political con- 
nections in Sweden, and with no bias in 
favor of any particular Afghan party or 
group. All who feel strongly about the 
Afghan tragedy are welcome to join. The 
Committee's objectives are as follows: 

- to support the Afghan people in their 
struggle for national independence 

- to support the principle that the USSR 
must withdraw from Afghanistan 

- to disseminate information to the Swedish 
people, the media and leaders of public 
opinion about life under Soviet occupation 
inside Afghanistan, as well as general 
information about the Afghan people, their 
religion, culture & traditions 

- to provide relief for Afghan refugees. 

Nancy Hatch Dupree 
Stony Point, NY 



CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 



The following resolution was introduced to the US Congress on 9/30/82: 

Calling upon the United States Government to support the people of Afghanistan with 
material assistance in their struggle to be free from foreign domination. 
Whereas the freedom fighters of Afghanistan have withstood the might of the Soviet 
Army for over 2i years and gained the admiration of free men and women the world 
over with their courageous sacrifice, bravery, and determination; 

Whereas the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is the first Soviet seizure of indepen- 
dent territory since the 1940s and represents a dangerous and unacceptable develop- 
ment in Soviet foreign policy; 

Whereas the struggle for liberation in Afghanistan can succeed if those of us who 
believe in freedom come to its support; 

Whereas the European Parliament, the Non-Aligned Movement, the United Nations, the 
Conference of Islamic Nations, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, and the 
United States Congress have all condemned the Soviet invasion and occupation of 
Afghanistan; 

Whereas the Soviet airbases in southwest Afghanistan present an unacceptable 
threat to the Hormuz oil passage lanes which are so vital to the free world's 
economies; 

Whereas many individuals and private organizations all over the world have already 
sent siabstantial aid to the Afghan freedom fighters: and 

Whereas it would be indefensible to provide the freedom fighters with only enough 
aid to fight and die but not enough to advance their cause of freedom; Now, there- 
fore, be it Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That it should be the policy of the United States 

(1) to encourage and support the people of Afghanistan in their struggle to be, free 
from foreign domination: 

(2) to provide the people of Afghanistan, if they so request, with material as- 
sistance, as the United States considers appropriate, to help them fight effectively 
for their freedom; and 

(8) to pursue a negotiated settlement of the war in Afghanistan, based on the total 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and the recognition of the inalienable right of the 
Afghan people to choose their own destiny free from outside interference or co- 
ercion, so that the four million Afghan refugees can return to their country in 
safety and in honor. 



Senator Paul Tsongas (D-Mass) and Representative Donald Ritter (R-Penn) were the 
primary sponsors of the Resolution which is expected to be passed during the lame 
duck session of Congress. In an article in the WASHINGTON INQUIRER, Senator 
Tsongas stated the objectives of the resolution: "First to convey to the Afghan 
people that the Congress has not forgotten them; second to inform the Adminis- 
tration that the Congress regards Afghanistan as a logical place to contest Soviet 
aggression; third, to provide, as appropriate, material assistance to the Freedom 

K . strengthen the hand of the Resistance in any negotiations 

with the Russians or their clients in Kabul." -^^^-^ 

The Resolution had 99 co-sponsors in the Senate. and 50 in the House. 
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CONFERENCES & EVENTS 



IV© panels on Afghanistan took place at 
the 11th Annual Conference on South Asia 
at the University of Wisconsin, Nov. 5, 
6 and 7 : 

RUSSIAN/ SOVIET ACTIVITIES IN AFGHANISTAN: 
Past, Present & Future. Leon Poullada 
, ^SteaiUNS,,'. '^I&n session' which • included ■ 
■f^pi3»^-?«l)Y - Milan Hsuner (Univ. 'of Wim, ) ■ - 
on "Soviet Activities in Afghanistan 
During the Two World Wars"; Leon 
Poullada (U. of Northern Ariz.) on 
"Soviet Penetration of Afghanistan during 
the First Daoud Regime"; Richard Newell 
(U. of Northern Iowa) on "The Current 
Soviet Occufiiti©!! of Afghanistan"; ' 
Robert Canfield on "Future Soviet Stra- 
tegy in Afghanistan." (Robert Can fieid 
is at the Univ. of St. Louis.) 
Leila Poullada spoke on clues from the 
Soviet occupation of Mongolia and Cen- 
tral Asia as to the future pattern of 
life in Afghanistan. Tom Gouttierre and 
H*ke Kamt-any were the discussants. 

AFGHANISTAN'S PANJSHIR VALLEY: REGIONAL 
RESISTANCE TO FOREIGN OCCUPATION. Tom 
Gputtieafire -chaired' the-'session and-,r#^-- -' \ 
^|^i«6g#.,-^v-»^^-^^rvim* 'A" Valley-, ■** / 
John Shroder discussed "Tlie Cleo* ■ 
political Significance of the Panjshir 
Resistance." Marshall Ayeen and David 
Champagne served as discussants, : 

Columbia University's Southern Asian; 
Institute sponsored a colloquium on 
"The Occupation of Afghanistan as a 
Pivotal Factor in the Shifting Trian- 
gular Relationships between India. 
Pakistan and the US" on Nov. 15. 
Papers were read by Girilal Jain, 
*€idit:or of the Times of India , Howard 
"%2:iggins , Southern Asian Institute, 

and Thomas Thornton, SAIS. 
* * * 

"The Soviet Invasion and Domestic Afghan 
Politics" was the subject of a lecture 
by Zalmay Khalilzad at a meeting of The 
Central Asian Circle at Columbia Univ. 
on' Nov 16. ^ ^ ^ i^-i,' 

Afghan cooking classes were given by 
Cathy Parenti at The Learning Annex 
in New ,Yprjc,.Citj. in Oct. and Nov. 
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A most unusual fashi(ni sbow and 
Mde will take place an Sunday after- 
noon at 3 in the Belanthi Gallery, 142 
Court Street in Bnxddyn. The fashions 
will be antique ooetumes from Af- 
ghanistan. Cathy Parenti, an expert 
on Afghan handicrafts, culture and 
cuisine, win talk about the country's 
history and culture. Tapes of Af sjban 
music that she recorded live wm be 
{riayed, and Af^ian refreshments — 
qawa (green tea with cardamon seed) 
and nahaut (roasted chick peas) — 
will be served. Admission is fre^ In- 
fbrmation: ^8^. . ^^/lo 



THE RUSSIAN AND SOVIET EXPERIENCE 
WITH MUSLIM GUERRILLA WARFARE is 
the title of a day-long conference 
in Oxford, England on January 13. 
Sponsored by the Society for Central 
Asian Studies, the session will 
feature Paul Henze , former member of 
the National Security Council in 
Washington, now a private consul- 
tant? Alexandre Bennigsen, School of 
Advanced Studies in Social Sciences, 
Paris, and the University of Chicago; 
Edward Girardet, French journalist who 
covers Afghanistan for the CSM and 
other media; Marie Broxup, Society 
for Central Asian Studies; and Hans 
Braker, Bundesinstitut fur ost- 
wissenschaf tliche und internationale 
Studien, Cologne. 

^^HANISTAN IGNORED BY INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

By Edward Girardet 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

International agencies are studiously ignor- 
ing the plight of the estimated 8 to 10 million Af- 
ghans who have been caught up in the war inside 
Af^anistan, although they have provided con- 
siderable support to the nearly 3 miUion refugees 
who have fled to Pakistan. 

Virtually forgotten or ignored, the plight of 
the Afghans has failed to i^te the humanitarian 
concern of the West in even remotely the same 
degree as the plight of the Cambodians several 
years ago. 

Notwithstanding its old anti-Soviet rhetoric, 
the Reagan administration has effectively 
turned a deaf ear to the Afghan cause. Nor have 
American humanitarian organizations such as 
ike Afghanistan Relief Committee, Care, or Save 

continued on p. 40 



CHRONOLOGY FROM THE KABUL NEW TIMES 



8/29 - A two-hour radio program called 
"Voice of the Homeland" was inaugurated 
to be beamed to Afghans living abroad. 
The program will be broadcast daily on 
the 19-25 and 49 meter bands from 7-9 
p.m. Kabul time. (Schedule on p. 8) 

"Counter-revolutionary groups 
...have intensified their shameful ac- 
tions and have been planting mines in 
the mosques and roads" in the Ali Zai 
village of the Korma agency. Four 
people died and 12 were wounded in one 
mine explosion. 

Party members held a rally in 
Pan j shir on 8/28; WDOA members who had 
gone to the Pan j shir for "publicity and 
medical work" were given letters of 
merit by Dr. Anahita. 

New Appointments: Dr. Abdul 
Ghaffar Lakanwal, Minister of Agri- 
culture & Land Reforms; Fazl Rahim 
Momand, general president of the 
Central Statistics Org; Abdul Majid 
. Qayumi, general president of Local Or- 
gans & State Power; and Dr. Najibullah 
Masir, general president of adminis- 
tration, Council of Ministers. 

8/30 - Abdul Hakim, Sher Mohammad & 
Abdul Samad of Alman in Faryab Province, 
"ringleaders of the miscreants," have 
surrendered with their arms to the 
national security forces. 

9/1 - A 32-afs. stamp was ist^-ued to 
commemorate the Pashtoon and Baluch 
National Day. (sorry, no picture.) 

Sultan Ali Keshtmand met with 
soldiers and people in Badakhshan. 
"The people appreciated the 'sincere and 
democratic approach' of Keshtmand." 

The 1st group of 295 Afghan pil- 
grims left for Saudi Arabia on Ariana 
airlines at 6 p.m. 8/31. In the last 
few days 1090 pilgrims have received 
Hrj passports and 499 have their Ariana 
tickets. About 6000 Afghans are ex- 
pected to make the pilgrimage this year. 

The Afghan Vegetable Export Co. 
(AVEC) will purchase potatoes, carrots, 
onions and garlic to distribute in Herat 
and Kabul at prices 20% lower than the 
market rate. "The AVEC prevents damages 
both to the producers and consumers, while 
forcing the retail prices below the market 
level. It specially tries to prevent any 



spurt in the prices of vegetables during 
the winter." AVEC also plans to venture 
into poultry but, at the moment, it is 
leaving melons alone. 

9/2 - The Almas Textile Mill in the 1st 
quarter of 1982 received afs. 3m from the 
sale of its products ("desirably colored" 
cotton cloth) "with the sincere cooperation 
and assistance of the revolutionary gov't." 

The Defense Ministry announced: 
"On August 25 when the armed forces were 
operating in an area near Bamian, the mis- 
creant used chemical weapons... The mis- 
creants hurled a hand grenade into the 
house where the armed forces had taken 
position. The explosion of the bomb had 
a paralyzing effect on the soldiers." 
Reportedly the metal jacket of the bomb 
was recovered and the words "Ijdade in Eng- 
land, ordered by the USA" appeared on it. 
(In the photograph accompanying the article 
the only legible words on the casing, which 
resembled a beer can, were "for outdoor use 
only" and "may start fires.") 

9/4 - An agreement relating to the Sardeh 
Dam project in Ghazni Province was signed 
between the DRA & the USSR. The USSR will 
assign 8 experts to the project for 2 years. 

"A Pakistani spy, Moh'd. Ali, cap- 
tured recently in Nimroz, narrated before 
a Press Conference on Thursday how he was 
sent to the DRA for gathering important 
military information." The press conference 
was held in conjunction with the "launching 
of the booklet, "Real Face of Counter- 
revolution." "The facts reveal that so far 
about 70 spies from USA, England, Austria, 
Egypt, France 7 Pakistan etc have been 
arrested by security forces and all of them 
have admitted to their counter-revolutionary 
activities in Afghanistan." 

The Baharak subdistrict in Badakhshan 
was upgraded to the district level. 

9/5 - A health care center is to be built 
in the Bagrami district of Kabul Province 
at a cost of afs. 15m. Equipment (at a 
cost of afs. 1.5m) will be provided by the 
Public Health Ministry with assistance 
from WHO and UNICEF. 

Karmal thanked the USSR for the ex- 
cellent care "accorded to 1200 children of 
workers of the DRA in the Pioneer Camps of 
the USSR." 
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9/5 - Forty experts and 130 skilled wor- 
kers will receive 3 months training in 
the USSR so they can take part in the 
laying of a 220kw power transmission line 
from the Soviet border to Kabul. 

The Communications Ministry is 
constructing a complex in the center of 
Kabul. It will consist of a 2-floor 
central post office, a 5-floor postal 
administration center, an 18-floor 
administrative unit and a block for 
technical units. 

9/6 - Poet Nasrullah Hafiz was given an 
award by the Soviet-Afghan Friendship 
Society. 

9/7 - The official price of flour was 
fixed at afs. 120 per seer (ca. 7 kg). 
(See article cn p. 21 ) 

The cornerstone for a new bridge 
in the Chardehi area of Kabul was laid 
on 9/6. 

9/8 - The second anniversary of the 
publication Haqiqate Enqlabe Saur , the 
organ of the CC of the PDPA, was cele- 
brated on 9/6. Mahmoud Baryalai is the 
chief editor of the daily. 

The Minister of Culture opened 
the Gulran Nendary, a new theater in 
Kabul, on 9/7. 

The Atlas football team won the 
championship at the Microrayon Sports 
Club. The Behrangi team came in 2nd. 

9/11 - Maulawi Nasrullah, a leader in 
Paktia Province, was killed by "counter- 
revolutionaries . " 

The second anniversary of Daraf - 
she Jawanan (The Banner of Youth) , a 
weekly publication of the DYOA was cele- 
brated on 9/10. 

9/12 - The Begzad confectionery factory 
has been operating for a month with a 
capital of afs. 4m. Many of the raw 
materials needed are imported from Hoi- ' 
land but some butter and sugar are 
purchased locally. Twelve confectionery 
and 1 chocolate-making machine are cur- 
rently operating and "all hygiene con- 
ditions are strictly observed..." 

Ariana Airlines reports a profit 
of over afs. 1326 billion for the year 
ending 3/20/82. 



9/13 - The Ministry of Information & 
Culture will be divided into 4 separate 
administrative units: Bakhtar Infor- 
mation Agency; the State Committee of 
Culture; the State Committee of Radio, 
TV and Cinematography; and the Printing 
and Publications Bureau. 

Over afs. 15 billion were earned 
by natural gas sales in the year ending 
3/20/82. "This represents nearly half 
of the DRA government's budget." 

9/14 - A 2-day seminar on "article 
writing" was sponsored by the DRA 
Writers* Union at the Ariana Hotel. 60 
journalists attended. 

9/15 - The government is importing 
chickens "to meet the needs of Kabul 
residents." About 300,000 tons of 
chicken meat will be imported and sold 
at afs. 120 per kg. The government will 
also import 1000 tons of rice, 12,000 
tons of edible oil plus tea, milk powder, 
soap, matches, shoes, clothes & furniture. 
"These measures have been taken to 
stabilize prices and meet the primary 
needs of the people . " 

9/16 - Karmal received a "rousing re- 
ception" in Mazar-i Sharif where he met 
with the people, toured factories, prayed 
and encouraged all to work for the 
revolution. 

The second term of the journalism 
course at the Social Science Institute 
opened 9/15. The need to train "jour- 
nalist cadres" to report the gains of 
the revolution and party objectives 
was stressed. 

9/18 - Sultan Ali Keshtmand opened the 
new Watan Nursery building on 9/16, the 
1st anniversary of the nursery's estab- 
lishment. Mahboba Karmal is the general 
president of the nursery. 

Foreign Minister Dost met with 
Foreign Minister Gromyko in Moscow on 
9/17. "In the process they underscored 
again the need for a political settle- 
ment of the international aspects of the 
situation that has developed around 
Afghanistan as a result of the continuing 
interference from without, including 
armed interference, in the internal 
affairs of our sovereign nonaligned 
states . " 
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9/18 - An agreement on the exchange of 
postal articles was signed by the DRA 
and the Socialist Repxiblic of Vietnam. 
Both sides will endeavor to send things 
to each other. 

The geology department of KU 
has a meteorological station which was 
inaugurated on 9/16. 

9/20 - Shah Mod'd Dost returned from 
Moscow on 9/19. 

Sultan Ali Keshtmand and Babrak 
Karmal attended a jirgah in Paktia & 
both stressed the DRA's resolve to pre- 
serve the jirgah tradition. 

The DYOA held its 5th plenum. 
Burhan Ghiasi is the 1st secretary of 
the group. 

9/21 - Mia Jafar Shah, a Pashtoon 
tribal leader died at the age of 80. 

An agreement on arts coopera- 
tion was signed by the USSR and the 
DRA. Instructors from the USSR will 
come to Afghanistan to instruct Afghan 
artists in various "fields of folk art." 

The Kabul Hindu and Sikh com- 
munities in a "gala gathering" expressed 
support for the decisions of the 9th 
plenum of the PDPA CC. 

9/22 - Karmal attended tribal jirgahs 
in Farah and Shinwar and received vows 
from the elders to defend the homeland. 

Six army colonels were promoted 
to the rank of general. They are Noorul 
Haq Ulomi, Moh'd. Anwar, Moh'd. Hashem, 
Abdul Qodus Rashid, Moh'd. Azim & Moh'd. 
Nadir Dehqan. 

9/23 - The 1st periodical session of 
the Revolutionary Council of the new 
Afghan year began on 9/22. 

To celebrate World Tourist Day 
(9/27) , Afghanistan will show a film on 
Marco Polo sheep and the Communications 
Ministry will issue a 9 afs. stamp. The 
zoo and National Archives will be open 
free of charge. However, "the stagnation 
brought about, unfortunately, in our 
tourism industry in the past 4 years is 
the direct result of imperialist inter- 
vention in the internal affairs... and 
the adverse publicity against Afghanis- 
tan . " 



Under an agreement 25 Soviet medi- 
cal experts will serve in DRA polyclinics 
for state employees; 140 experts in 
various fields and 135 Russian language 
teachers will come to the DRA to teach 
at technical schools in Kabul and Mazar- 
i- Sharif . 

9/25 - Lt. Gen. Moh'd. Rafi was appoin- 
ted Deputy Chaiman, Council of Ministers; 
Maj. Gen. Abdul Qadir was named Defense 
Minister (but he is no longer VP of the 
Revolutionary Council Presidium) ; Sarwar 
Mangal was named Minister of Higher & 
Vocational Education; Abdul Ghaffar 
Lakanwal was named Minister of Agri- 
culture and Land Reform (but no longer 
a member of the RC Presidium) . 

The Afghan National Bank showed 
profits of afs. 352m in the year ending 
3/20/82. 

Noor Ahmad Noor addressed a group 
of soldiers due to leave for training in 
the USSR, (no nxambers given) 

10/2 - Babrak Karmal affirmed the commit- 
ment to the defense of peace in his 
speech to the people on the eve of Eid-ul- 
Adha; soldiers joined the Pan j shir people 
in Bid prayers; a number of prisoners 
were released. 

The cornerstone for a block of 
residences for KU lecturers was laid 9/25. 

The 2nd anniversary of the Pioneers 
Organization was marked on 9/25. 

10/3 - Babrak Karmal and "a high-power 
party and state delegation" left for an 
official and friendly visit to Hiingary. 

10/4 - A buzkashi team of 24 "members of 
the peasants cooperatives" in Shiberghan 
was formed "in the framework of the 
publicity, extension and education dir- 
ectorate of the cooperatives unit." 

10/5 - A 20-day cultural festival for col- 
lege and university girls, sponsored by 
the WDOA, began on 10/4. 

10/6 - The USSR will provide over 200m 
roubles for equipment for the Nangarhar 
Valley Development Agency. 

295 pilgrims returned from Mecca, 
(see 9/1) 
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10/7 - Babrak Karmal met with world 
^^putlj leaders in Budapest. 

Construction on the 229kw power 
line along the Hairatan- Mazar-i Sharif- 
Kholm- Pule Khiomri to Kabul highway 
began on 10/5. (see 9/5) 



10/9 - Karmal & #iitO«iirage return:^; 
Hungary. A treaty of friendship & 
cooperation was signed by Karmal & 
Janos Kadar of Hungary. 



10/10 - Dr. Moh'd. Sayeed Afghani, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme; (Council of Ulema & 

,Cler^-o.jS:.1A® ..DsRA., ■ig^fSedv thes---:^^^:; 
Avicenna Prize for 1982 . 'Jhe pri^T^^) : 
given. ^i?^ Uie.^p^gj^ti Px^m 

10/11 - The law of generic medicines 
and pharmacies and addendum #2 of the 
general military obligation law have 
been - jsi^iish^ - iaa' - tiie - Official Gaze tte v ^ " 

10/12 - The law of stamp fee deduction./ 
appendix #2 of the monetary & bankinf;:" 
'law, & appendix #2 of the law of de- 
preciation & sale of project complexes 
of Kabul City in accordance with the 
1357 HS masterplan have been piiblished 



10/13 - Plans for the world conference 
on the Kushans, scheduled for 11/8-15, 
were discussed at a meeting held at 
International Kushan Study Center. 

"Political incharges of the 
Armed Forces met the participants of 
the 1st intejspational girls' festival* ? 
and explained the activities of their • 
organizations. ("Incha«gis" has jo^^^s 
"varsary" in the lexicon of the Saur 
Revolution . ) 

The USSR will provide over 2.3m 
roubles worth of equipment for the res- 
toration of irrigation works in 11 
pr o visnoes • of >©f^^ -:. ■.,::} '] r:- '.t ; r o:; - & 

10/14 - Arbab Ghafoor, veteran of the 
Red Shirt movement and Pashtoon leader, 
died in Peshawar on 10/12. 

An agreement for economic co- 
operation in the development of Afghan 
coal mines signed with Czechoslavakia 

A new brick factory (with a capa- 
city of 50m bricks/yr) will be l:^ilt in 
the De Sabz desert (Bagram distfci^ct) . ^^^tth 



Bulgarian aid. Most of the bricks will 
Be used in Kabul. 

10/16 - Karmal addressed the nation on 
Red Crescent Day. 

The Communications Ministry issued 
a stamp commemorating World Food Day 




"515 ^'§^'' 

10/17 - The Afghan Red Crescent Society 
has spent over afs. 30m in the first half 
of th# current Afghan year (1361 HS) . 

98 bags of opium were impounded 
along with the bus on which they were dis- 
covered in the area of Qalacha. The bus 
and the opium are worth afs. 2.5m. 
- :^ A 1-month course for store house 
sanafers opened in Kabul on 10/16. 




KABUL, October 9 (Bak- 
btar). — The Communications 
Ministry has printed a post- 
al stamp of beautiful color 
and design on the occasion 
of the International Day 
of the Postal Union. 

The Afs 4 stamp is being 
issued for public use today 
in the post offii^ of Kabul. 



; . .1 . ..- _ 



DONATION 

KABUL, September 1 
(Bakhtar).— Mir Abdullah 
Ansari, an Afghan living in 
Denmark, has sent a 250 
marks check to the Cent- 
ral Council of the National 
Fatherland Front. 



The NFF thanks 
the donation. 



him for 
KNT 9/1 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDIUM OF THE REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL 



Following is the report 
of the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council, pres- 
ented by Maj Gen Gul Aqa 
vice-president of the Pre- 
sidium of the Revolutionary 
Council, at the recent 
periodical session of the 
Revolutionary Council : 

Esteemed members of 
Revolutionary Council, 

Respected guests, 

I am deeply hwioured to 
report to the supreme org- 
an of state power of the De- 
mocratic Republic of Afgh- 
anistan, i.e., the Revoluti- 
onary Council, on the ac- 
tivity of its constantly ac- 
tive organ, i.e., the Presid- 
ium of the Revolutionary 
Council of the DRA, in the 
period intervening bet¥«iav 
its two sessions. 

Tlie activity of the Revo- 
lutionary Council of the 
DRA was conducted in strict 
observance of the provisions 
of the Fundam^tal Princ- 
iples of the DRA aiid was 
directed at the perfection 
of the work of the state 
apparatus at the^centre and 
in the provinces, promoting 
the principle of democracy 
and replwiishment of the 
state apparatus by the pat- 
riotic and tested cadres. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
viriutionary Council of the 
DRA during the said per- 
iod has i^aced in the focus 
of its atteetlim the prob- 
lems of the omsd&lation of 
state power, establishment 
of peace, prwperity and 
security, mmamg of ri^^ 
of the cMaeas of the coun- 
try and sd^Bguard of their 
interests. ^ 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Coundl is the 
organ of collective leader- 
ship and its activity is bas- 
ed on democratic foundati- 
ons. 

The work of the Presid- 
ium of the Revolutionary 
Council is organised on the 
basis of a plan whkfa i&for-. 
mulated and approvti for 



six months. The meetings 
of the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council take 
place regularly at least on- 
ce a month and <he issues 
which are tabled there are 
considered collectively and 
decisions are taken on th- 
em by a majority of votes. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Coundl takes 
the principle of legality as 
a criterion of its activity 
and demands its strict ob- 
servance from the organs 
subordinate to the Presid- 
ium. I 

Esteemed members of 
the Revolutionary Coundl, 

Esteemed guests. 

With the victory of the 
Saur Revolution, the imp- 
ortant problem of devising 
new revolutionary laws and 
abrogating or amending the 
previous laws in order to 
make them serve the re- 
volution came up before the 
young democratic state. 

MEASURES 

Thus the young state of 
the DRA, beginning with 
the first days of its existen- 
ce, took measures to com- 
pile and approve laws which 
would regulate the new 
sodal relations in our coun- 
try. Towards this objecti- 
ve, a number of democra- 
tic laws were promulgated 
after the victory of the Sa- 
ur Revolution and in the 
interv^iing period between 
the two sessions of the Pre- 
sidium of the Revolutionary 
Coundl the following laws 
have been approved: The 
law on the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the Wounded, 
Disabled and the Survivors 
of the Martyrs of the Saur 
Revolution, the Law of Cus- 
toms, the Law of Pharmac- 
ies, the Law of Collection of 
Stamps duty, the Law on 
Combating Calamities in the 
DRA and the Law of Civil. 
Aviation. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Coundl, vide it? 
decree 4ated 8—4 — 



1361 (29.6.1982) appro- 
ved the regulations on 
the regiments of bor- 
der militia of the Minis- 
try of Defence of the i)RA. 

In the period intervening 
between the two sessions or 
the Presidium of the Revo- 
lutionary Coundl, amendm- 
ents were made in the fol- 
lowing laws: The Law on 
General Obligation for Mi- 
litary Service, the Law of 
Special Revolutionary At- 
torney, the Law on the Ac- 
quisition of Land for Pro- 
^ jects in the Suburbs of Ka- 
bul, the Law of State Em- 
ployees, the Law of Money 
and Banking Affairs, the 
Law of Medals and Orders 
of the DRA, the Decree No. 
3 of tphe Revolutionary Co- 
uncil of the DRA and other 
legal documents. 

Meanwhile, it must be 
noted that the laws, decrees, 
amendments and relevant 
supplements must be strict- 
ly observed and applied. Yet 
it must be admitted that 
the state of affairs in this 
regard is not satisfactory 
at all. In some cases, the 
laws and oth^ legal docu- 
ments of the Pr^Wufli of 
the Revolutionary Coundl 
are not observed and app- 
lied as they ought to be. 

This ^ate of affairs must 
be brought to an end. 

Taking this opportunity, I 
wish to point out that, und- 
er the funckioental Princi- 
ples of the DRA, the obs- 
ervance and application of 
the provisions of law is the. I 
duty of an central and local | 
organs of State and the 
state and mixed enterprises. 

The Presidium oi the Re- 
volutionary Coundl observ- 
es strict control in respect 
of the application and ob- 
servance of the provisions 
of law through the state or- 
gans subordinate to the Pr- 
esidium and in case of their 
non-observance by the res- 
ponsible offidals issues 
stern warnings to them. 
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Respected members ot the 
Revolutionary Coundl, 

The realization of the go- 
als and objectives of the Sa- 
ur Revolution and consolid- 
ation of its gains depend to 
a great extent on the skill 

, of our state apparatus and 

I ks fmitftil activity in carr- 
ying out the relevant tasks. 

; Experience testifies to the 
fact that the volume and 
complexity of the political, 
economic and sodal ta^s 
confronting our country is 
increasing ever more. Th- 
erefore it is necessary that 
the state apparatus, too, be 
developed. The Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Coun- 
dl in the period intervening 
between the last and the 
pre^^t term -of its sessions 
has adopted, as in the past, 

' necessary measure for 
improvement of the set-up 
of the state 'organs aiii for 
promoting their working 
procedure. As is proved by 
experience, the sound and 
predse functioning of the 
state apparatus guarantees 
the successful solution of 
revolutionary tasks and the 
building of a new, just so- 
ciety. , 

In order to improve the 
guidance of affairs related 
to culture, information, ra- 
dio and television and to 
improve and develop them 
further, the Ministry of 
Information and Culture was 
dissolved on the basis of 
the Decree of the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Coun- 
dl, dated 21.6.1361 (12.9. 
1982) in four indepen- 
dent parts. In order to im- 
prove affairs related to 
statistics in the country and 
collection of correct statis- 
tical data, the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Coundl 
decreed on 6—6—1361 (28. 
8.1982) the separation 
of the Central Statistical 
Organization as an adminis- 
trative unit under the Co- 
unril af Ministers of the 
DRA. 



Respected Members of the 
l€t#i«tionary Council, 

Esteemed guests. 

Any revolution can be su- 
ccessful only if it can de- 
fend itself. Therefore, our 
Presidium has, as in the 
past, always given great at- 
tention to the problems of 
developing the activity of 
the organs which are res- 
ponsible for the preservati- 
on and safeguard of legal- 
ity and law and order and 
which are struggling for en- 
inuring the wghts and inte- 
rests of the citizens of the 
country. These organs are : 
the supreme court of the 
DRA, tM office of the At- 
torney-General of the DRA, 
the courts of the Armed 
Forces of the DRA, the Pro- 
secutor of the Armed For- 
ces, the Special Revolution- 
ary Court, and the Special 
Revolutionary Prosecutor. 

The fundamental directi- 
on of the wofft of the Pre- 
sidium of the Revolution- 
ary Council with these or- 
gans, consisting in their con- 
solidation through cadres 
loyal to revolution and ex- 
perienced cadres and repla- 
cement of the old cadres 
who had a hostile attitude 
towards the revolution, in 
order to improve their fun- 
ctioning, has proved im- 
mensely useful and would 
be firmly retained by the 
Presidium in future too. 

SUPREME COURT 

Similarly, during the pe- 
riod of the report, the acti- 
vity of the Supreme Court 
of the DRA was review^. 

The Supreme Court, con- 
ducting a revision of the 
decisions of (lower) courts, 
nullified or changed 146 
decisions. In case of civil 
suits and those pertaining 
to public rights, it heard pe- 
titions in respect of 65 deci- 
^Si#o^s of the lower courts. 
Of these 37 decisions were 
reversed and 22 decisions 
were returned after only 
preliminary hearing. 

This great number of 
decisions (of the lower co- 
urts) having been nullified 
or sent back for retrial tes- 
tify to the weakness of the 
leading personnel of the 
lower courts. In the func- 



tioning of the courts, de- 
parture from legality, trial 
of innocent citizens, non-ex- 
ecution in time of the final 
judgements of the courts 
ihd faHure to adjudicate 
in time upon the suits are 
noticeable. None of the jud- 
ges who had subjected in- 
nocent citizens to trials has 
been called to account. The 
behaviour of such judges 
was not investigated at the 
sessions of the High Coun- 
cil of the Supreme Court, 
nor were the causes and re- 
asons for the said violati- 
ons studied and explained. 

The state of affairs; as 
regards the cadres in the 
system of the Supreme Co- 
urt is unfavourable and a 
cause of concern. From am- 
ong the 713 judges who we- 
re to work under the orga- 
nisational set-up envisaged 
for the year 1361 HS (beg- 
un March 1982), only 438 
are serving. Two hundred 
and sixtyfive posts of jud- 
ges have till today not been 
filled. According to the set- 
up, it was envisaged to have 
1,008 administrative pers- 
onnel for the courts in the 
capital, the provinces, the 
cities and the districts. Yet 
there are only 500 of such 
personnel and there is a sh- 
ortage of 418 personnel. The 
affairs related to extension 
and propaganda are unsa- 
tisfactory both in the case 
of the Supreme Court and 
the lower courts, taking in- 
to account the present soc- 
io-pQlitical situation in the 
country. The judges of the 
Supreme Court and the low- 
er courts very se4dom speak 
on legal issues through the 
radio, the TV and otiwir 
media. 

The Supreme Court did 
not hold even a single sem- 
inar in order to raise the 
skill of the judges of the 
lower courts. It did not or- 
ganize a summing up of ju- 
dicial experience in order to 
» - aitetif y the Gimses and re- 
asons underlying the annul- 
ment or amendment of the 
decisions of the subordinate 
courts. The state of affairs 
as regards statistics, both 
at the Supreme Court and 
in the lower courts, does 



not correspond to the tasks 
which are faced by the said 
organs. 

Ever since the inception 
of the Supreme Court, till 
today, the chief justice has 
not travelled to any of the ; 
provinces of the country to I 
investigate into and solve I 
the problems confronting ( 
the courts and to provide ' 
assistance to them in over- 
coming their difficulties. 

The existing conditions 
in the system of the Sup- 
reme Court demand that 
serious measures be adopted 
to remove the existing sh- 
ortcomings and to forestall 
them in future. 

llie Presidium of the Ke- 
vplutionary Council of the 
DRA in its activities devotes 
special attention to the pr- 
oblems of the relentless str- 
uggle against external and 
internal counter-revolution, 
organised by international 
imperialism headed by the 
US imperialism, regional 
reaction and Chinese hege- 
monists. 

During this period, the 
Presidium of the Revoluti- 
onary Council adopted a se- 
ries of measures in order to 
strengthen the combat cap- 
ability and combat prepar- 
edness of our proud Armed 
Forces. 

For instance, under the 
decree dated 3rd Hamal 
1361 (23 3, 1982) 
on supplement no. 1 
of the Law of General 
Obligation for Military Ser- 
vice the minimum age for 
draft was lowered and the 
condtions for temporary 
exemption from military 
service for continuing stud- 
ies as also privileges for 
students who have volunta- 
rily joined the military ser- 
vice were explained. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council vide its 
decree dated 26 — 6 — 1361 
(37 8, 1982)) just- 
ly fixed the term 
of military service as three 
years. In addition to this, ' 
keeping in view the condi- 
tions in a country and es- 
pecially on its borders, ad- 
ditional recruitment of the 
citizens has been made' in 
the Armed Forces. 



On the basis of the resd-* 
lution of the joint session 
of the Politburo of the : PD- 
PA GC dated 3rd H^mal 
1361 (23, 3, 1982) th3- 
ose citizens who have rec- 
eived exemption in the pre- 
vious year from -the military 
service because of their fa- 
mily situation and ■ those 
who would have similarly 
receive exemption in the 
current Afghan year were 
called up for service in the 
armed forces. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council of the 
DRA considers its objective 
to create iavourable con- 
ditions for the illustrious 
people of Afghanistan m 
which they could lead a 
worthy' and peaceful life. 
Therefore, henceforth, too. 
the Presidium will adopt 
necessary measures for rai- 
sing the level of fruitful ac- 
tivity of the organ charged 
witli safeguard of right and 
reliably consolidating the 
Armed Forces and the po- 
lice of the DRA. The imp- 
lementation of the said me- 
asures will provide the me- 
ans to inflict shattering blo- 
ws any moment and at any 
time on those forces whicli 
are taking hostile actions 
against our free-born coun- 
try and the gains of the Sa- 
ur Revolution. 

Since the victory of the 
Saur Revolution, it was 
proved to all the people of 
the world that the DRA is 
a peace-loving and non-alig- 
ned state. The DRA is rea- 
dy to establish relations wi- 
th all those countries who 
have extended a hand tow- 
ards us for friendship and 
mutual cooperation based 
on equality of rights. 
RELATIONS 
During the intervening 
period between the two con- 
vocations of the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, the relations of the DRA 
with the Socialist countries, 
and in the first place with 
the great neighbour and true 
friend of the people of Af- 
ghanistan, the USSR, have 
been developed and con- 
.^ciitfated. 
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'^IiT order to strengthen re- 
lations with the Socialist co- 
^'UjPf^es, the Presidium of 
^. f^^voiiitiona ry Council 
, during;, this-- period has con- 
^i-sid-ere^:,anrti resolved, in the 
■yfriihewo^k of its jurisdicti- 
' b^v the problems of foreign 
; policy! For instance, the Pr- 
esidium of the Revolution 

* ary Council has issued dec- 
rees regarding the consultp 
treaty between the DRA 

* and German Democratic 
Republic and the treaty oi 
friendship and cooperation 
li«!tW€«» th« DRA and Czc- 

ciiosloval<ia. Likewise, llmd- 
er the decree of the Presi- 
dium of the Revolutionary 
' CountJil ■^dtted'- \^S---3--.jaBi-- 
(25. 4, 1982) the treaty ©f 
friendship and cooperation 
between the DRA and Bul- 
garia and under the decree 
dated: ■ova-,.n,:,4.«.:|3ii:>;,;|^g^,;jg;.-': ' 

1982j agreement on le- 
gal assistance in spheres of 
civil and crime law between 
Afghanistaii and Czechoslo- 
V vakia were ratified. • 
Moreover, the DRA wo- 
uld preserve and develop 
its relations with all other 
countries on the basis of 
observance of mutual res- 
pect. 

The course of revolution- 
ary transformation in our 
country proves that the str- 
ength and credibility of th'^ 
organs of state power es- 
pecially the highest organs 
are based on the trust and 
support of the broad mas- 
ses of the people and the 
deep links of these organs 
with the people. Having in 
view this fact, the Presid- 
ium of the Revolutionary 
Council of the DRA has 
been consistently taking ne- 
cessary measures to con- 
solidate such links. The au- 
thorities and the members 
of the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council havp 
always been meeting the re- 
presentatives and tribes o'' 
the country, hearing their 
petitions and complaint?: 
and taking timely and just 
measures for their sohitlon. 
The authorities and memb- 
ers of the Presidium of th" 
Revolutionary Coundl have 
considered in this period 
the petitions and complaints 
of the people received i 



the Presidium and nave ad- 
opted just decisions in 
this regards. At present, in 
the Presidium of the Revo- 
lutionary Council, a precise 
procedure is being applied 
^s regards reception of the 
people by the authorifies of 
the Presidium. The people 
will be received at the Pre- 
sidium twice a week, that 
- is, on Sunday and Wedne^' 

iJuring Iho period under 
review, the authorities of 
the DP\A have met a large 
number of their compatriots 
and heard their petitions 
and complaints. This has br- 
ought good results because 
in this way the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Co- 
uncil of the DRA can al- 
ways know the needs" of 
different strata and acquire 
information about the. con- 
ditions in the farthest corn- 
(".•?, of lh(^ country. Besides, 
the authorities and memb- 
ers hav^' been visiting the 
provinces in order to stren- 
gthen link.s between the 
Presidium and the people. 
During this period, the au- 
,thorities and members of 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council have 
made repeated visits to the 
provinces. The visit of 
Babrak Karmal. General 
Secretary of the PDPA CC 
and President of the Pre- 
sidium of the Revolutionary 
Council, on 26th of Sunbu- 
la (September 17, 1982). is 
especially worth mention- 
ing- 

Respected Comrade 
Babrak Karmal, during hi*; 
visit to Mazari Sharif, held 
meetings and talks with 
the representatives of dif- 
ferent strata of people. Th- 
ese meetings and talks were 
held in an atmosphere of 
sincerity and friendly trust 
and during the course of 
these talks, the problems 
confronting our country 
and the issues related to 
the improvement of the 
working and living condi- 
tions of the people were 
discussed. Keeping in view ^ 
the importance of such visits 
the Presidium of the Re- 
volutionary Council must 
continue these visits, per- 
manently. 



n the term of sessions 
since the last convocation, 
the Presidium of the Rev- 
olutionary Council has paid 
similar attention to the pro- 
blems of the evolution of 
the system of the grant of 
state rewards. 

On the basis of the Doc - 
Tees of the Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Council da- 
ted 17-5-1361 (August 1, 
J 982) the orders of glory 
and of the Saur Revoluti- 
on, and medals of devotion, 
and honesty were instituted 
and the criteria and regula- 
tions governing their aw- 
ards approved. 

According to the princip- 
les and the regulations, th- 
ese orders are to be award- 
ed to civilian individuals in 
appreciation of their devo- 
tion to the country. 

AMENDMENTS 

Under the decree of the 
Presidium of the Revoluti- 
onary Council, amendments 
were made in the criteria 
of the Order of the Star 
and regulations for the me- 
dals : y "For the best defen- 
ce of the borders". "For 
the best military service", 
and "For good service". As 
a result of these amendm- 
ents these orders and me- 
dals can be awarded not 
only to the citizens of the 
DRA but also to the citizens 
of other countries. 

On 17-1-1361 (April 6.' 
19821. the Presidium of the 
Revolutionary Council issu- 
ed a decree on the privile- 
ges of the recipients of tfa<^ 
orders of the DRA undc 
which additional privileges 
hffve been envisaged for 
those citizens of the DRA 
who have been honoured 
Mith the orders of the DRA. 

The Presidium of the Re- 
volutionai^ Gfeiincil. in the 
period fol]o\#iii#-the last 
convocation has honoured 
a number of citizens of the 
DRA, who have shown gall- 
mtryjAWnihe struggle aga- 
inst the counter-revolution 
and worked devotedly for 
the development and cons- 
olidation of the country's 
>economy with orders and 
mei^ls. 



A definite place is occup 
ied in the activity of the Pr- 
esidium of the Revolution- 
ary Council of the DRA by 
the problems of administra- 
tive and regional problems 
of the country, too. 

Administrative and reg- 
ional changes have been bi- 
ought about in keeping with 
the objective of improvin-; 
the response to the needs 
of the citizens and timely 
solution of the political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural 
problems of the country as 
envisaged by the new phase 
of the Saur Revolution. 

Thus, under the decree 
dated 13-2—61 (May 3. 
1982), in view of the impor- 
tance of the Hairatan port 
in the economy of the co- 
untry, the foundation wa.s 
laid for the Hairatan city 
in that area. 

During the period under 
review, the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Council, 
acting under the limits oi 
its authority, considered, 
among other problems, the 
approval of the sentence of 
death, scrutiny of petitions 
for remission in sentences, 
granting of pardon to a 
number of prisoners on the 
occasion of the fourth an- 
niversary of the Saur Re- 
volution, the issues connec- 
ted with judicial cadres, 
military cadres and promo- 
tions, etc., and adopted ne- 
cessary decisions in this re- 
spect. 

In the first half of 1361 
(begun March 21 . 1 982 ), a 
number of appointments 
were made at the top posi- 
tions in the ministries and 
departments of the DRA. 

Esteemed members of the 
Revolutionary Council, 

Respected guests, 

With your permission, I 
wish to say a few words ab- 
out the contents and the 
value of the law of the Ri- 
ghts and Privileges of the 
Wounded, the Disabled and 
ttixi Survivors of th« 
Martyrs of the Saur Revo- 
lution. 



On the basis of the prov- 
isions of this law rights and 
privilosios have been envi- 
saged for the persons who. 
during the battle against 
the enemies of the Saur Re- 
volution or in the course of 
service in the Armed Forc- 
es or performance of the 
party, state or social duty 
are wounded or disabled and 
for the survivors of those 
persons who because of th- 
eir performance of party, 
state or social duty for the 
defence of the gains of April 
revolution have been mar- 
tyred. 

Under the provision*? of 
the law. medical treatment 
for the persons who have 
become wounded or disabled 
will be provided free of ch- 
arge. For such persons, 
monthly salaries will be paid 
during the period they re- 
main under treatment. In 
case thev do not have fixed 
salaries, an amount of Afs 
2.000 per month will be paid 
to them. In case of persons 
who lose completely their 
ability to work as a result 
of injury, disability pens- 
ion will be paid beginning 
with the date of certificati- 
on of their disability. Those 
who lose their ability to 
work will enjoy disability 
benefits from the date of 
certification of their disab- 
ility. 

The wounded persons 
who have recovered and 
who did not have an official 
job and the disabled persons 
who regain their ability to 
work will be posted to app- 
ropriate work in conlormity 
with their capability, edu- 
cation and skill by the ge- 
neral department for em- 
ployment and social secur- 
ity of the Council of Minis- 
lers of the DRA. 

In the law, the conditions 
in which the rights and pri- 
viliges of the wounded and 
the disabled may be with- 
drawn have also been expli- 
citly explained. Under tW 
law, the disabled persons 
can lose their entitlement to 
disability benefits as a re- 
sult of leaving the country 
or losing their nationality; in 



case of treachery to the co- 
untry and under other cir- 
cumstances envisaged in the 
law. In the law. it has been 
envisaged that the survivors 
of the martyrs will be paid 
an honorarium of Afs 20,000. 
The certification of the sur- 
vivors of the martyrs will 
be made on the basis Qf ,<3f- 
.ficial documents. ., -( 

PROCEDURES 

In the law the circumstan- 
ces which may cause the 
stoppage of the payment of 
pension benefits to the sur- 
vivors of the martyrs, and 
the procedures for the ve- 
rification of martyrdom and 
disability and the authorit- 
ies for issuing such verific- 
ation have been mentioned. 

The verification of one's 
losing partially or comple- 
tely his ability to work will 
be made by the commiss- 
ions of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health or Ministry of 
Defence and endorsed by 
the authorities of the said 
Ministries, The disabled 
persons will have to under- 
go medical examinations du- 
ring the period fixed by 
the medical commissions. 

tJnder the provisions of 
the law the salary for the 
persons who undergo treat- 
ment will be reimbursed 
from the place of their em- 
ployment or by the General 
Department of Em{il«^«s#nt 
and Social Security; the 
honorarium for the surviv- 
ors of the martyrs will be 
paid by the departments wh- 
ere the martyrs were em- 
ployed or by the concerned 
organs and in the province 
and city of Kabul by the 
general department of em- 
ployment and social secu- 
rity; the salaries for the 
survivors of the martyrs 
will be paid by the depart- 
ment for pension funds of 
the Ministry of Finance of 
the DRA. 

Likewise, the procedures 
for the payment of pensions 
to the survivors of the per- 
sons who have been lost wi- 
thout trace as a result of 
performing their -duties ha- 
ve also been laid dm/^ 



The contents and the worth 
of the said law testify to 
the concern and care of our 
democratic state in respect 
for the persons who have 
displayed bravery and ga- 
llantry in the defence of 
the Saur Revolution and 
for those who have been 
martyred for this cause. 

Esteemed members of the 
Revolutionary Council, 

Respected guests. 

At the end, I wish to ass- 
ure the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil on behalf of Presidium 
that the Presidium, making 
use of all the possibilities 
provided in the law, will 
endeavour to implement the 
tasks of the new phase of 
the Saur Revolution for 
further consolidation of sta- 
te, establishment of peace 
and tranquillity and ensur- 
ing favourable conditions 
of work and life for every 
working man of our free- 
born and proud country, 
the DRA. 

Thanks. 
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AmruddiiL, a skilled designer aaid weaver ol 
Afghani carpets, is disabl ed but not detegired. 
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A,H. Waleh (or a very reasonable facsimile) is still contributing items on Afghan 
life to the Kabul New Times . We think the following is one of his better efforts. 
(KNT 10/17) 



If an average Afghan wife] 
does not give birth to a I 
normal baby after the niae 
mosiths, nine hours, and 
nine minutes and nine se- 
conds during the first year 
of married life, she is often 
' Sought to be sterile. 
" This gives rise to taunts 
and jibes all around, espe- 
cially on the part of her 
sisters-in-lav^ who may be 
someitimes her worst enem- 
ies. That is why a sister-in- 
law is often likened to a 
scorpion hidden under the 
mat. The motfeer-in-law no 
doubt is always desirous 
of having as many grand- 
children as she has the pa- 
tience for no matter how 
costly this proposition may 
prove to be or how hard it 
is on the parents to bring 
up their children in the rig- 
ht way. 

Surely modernity runs 
counter to large families, as 
a result of which girls wor- 
king in offices or industrial 
plants try to have as few 
kids as tihey can manage. Th- 
is has been made possible 
tdday by using contracepti- 
ves. But modem girls are 
very few and far between 
as compared with the mass 
of illiterate or little-educat- 
ed women all over the co- 

Also most of modern gir- 
ls do not live with their in- 
laws and hence they are 
less susceptible to their cri- 
ticism. The average wife, 
however, has to grin and 
bear it because she has to 
do most of the house chores 
despite the fact that she 
may have one or more sis- 
ters-in-law who go on cha- 
ttering all the day long 
with their mother or visit- 
ors. And it is below the dig- 
nity of the menfolk to give 
their wives a hand in cook- 
ing or washing the dishes 
or the clothes for that mat- 




Tlierefore, the average 
wife has to conceive a baby 
and meanwhile carry on as 
usual as if nothing has hap- 
pened, till her confinement. 
Since very few average men 
or women know enough ab- 
out vitamins and , minerals 
that an expedting mother 
needs, the food is always 
the same. That is void of nu- 
trients. . • 



At any rate, an expecting 
mother needs a lot of cal- 
dium which she usually can- 
not get enough of especially 
if she lives in a town. So 
she takes daily dozes of w&- 
at is locally known as "gili 
sar shoy", "the clay with 
which one rinses one's he- 
ad". The nomenclature is 
correct. The clay comes in 
dry solid lumps of beize 
colour with whitish streaks. 



It is quarried in a few pla- 
ces in the provinces. Act- 
ually, fhe quarries are leas- 
ed to individual contractors 
by the Mines and Industries 
Ministry, 

You can find gili sar shoy 
in each comer shop as it is 
an essential part of every- 
body's toilet, men and wo- 
men alike. It cleans the hair 
without causing the buds to 
dry up like certain brands 
of shampos do. And it has 
no bad smell at all. Actual- 
ly, it has its own scent 
when soaked in water. 

So the white streaks in 
gili sar shoy contain calc- 
ium in a natural form which 
is much better than nothing 
at all. 

Most of the expecting mo- 
thers and more so those 
who conceive for the first 
time are liable to throwing 
up. They also lack appetite. 
Therefore they eat a lot 
of pickles and the likes to 
whet their appetites or f o- 
restall vramtting. 

But old mothers, exper- 
ienced as they are, send th- 
' eir married daughters all 
sorts of delicacies known as 
"hawasana". These usually 
consist of "bolanis", bread 
stuffed with leaks, "ashak", 
tihe same thing but in a 
smaller size. There are, ho- 
wever, two differences bet- 
ween the two. A bolani is 
usually backed on a frying 
pan and left to sizzle in ghee 
while ashak is cooked in 
water. And while the form- 
er is served as it is, the lat- 
ter is eaten together with 
meat balls and "qoroot", 
lumps of dried youghurt or 
curd. 

Some men who love their 
wives and treat ti^ as th- 
eir life-long friends often 
stroke them on the stomach 
even before their close re- 
latives while otters start 
bragging about their futu- 
re sons, pointing to the bul- 
ging bellies. 



CHRONOLOGY 



10/1 - Major General Abdul Wadood, Com- 
mander of the Central Army Corps, was 
found dead in his office. The circum- 
stances remain mysterious as some re- 
ports say he was shot; some say he was 
hanged. Also uncertain is whether he 
committed suicide or was murdered. 
(See article p. ) AIC Monthly Bull . 

Over 200 Afghan sympathizers 
demonstrated at the UN during Soviet 
FM Andrei Gromyko's speech to the 
General Assembly. WOR Radio 

10/2 - A substantial number of "night 
letters" were distributed in Kabul warn 
ing authorities and party members that 
the time had come to choose between the 
regime and the resistance. Parchamis 
& Khalqis would be pardoned by the re- 
sistance if they carried out one of the 
following actions: kill a Soviet (and 
provide proof) , Provide vital infor- 
mation & help facilitate the capture of 
an important military objective, or give 
arms & ammunition to the resistance. Re- 
ports are that a number of Khalqi party 
activists were arrested the next day & 
blamed for distributing the pamphlets. 

AIC Monthly Bull . 

10/6 - Ten Soviet soldiers were captured 
in Paghman recently. One account reports 
that 4 Soviets (officers) were kept as 
prisoners & the others (enlisted nuen) 
were executed. NYT (Other sources re- 
ported heavy fighting in Paghman in 
September & October.) 

10/7 - The secretary of the PDP organi- 
zation at Kabul Univ. was shot in front 
of the KU Science Faculty. Reportedly 
he had recently switched from being a 
Khalqi to the Parcham ranks of the party. 

AIC Monthly Bull . 

10/10 - The International Red Cross was 
ordered out of Afghanistan just 8 weeks 
after returning. Karachi Morning News . 

Dawn reported on 10/11 that the Red 
Cross was expelled after making one vis- 
it to Kabul's largest prison. 
(See article on p. 16) 



10/11 - The Non-Aligned Movement reiter- 
ated the call for withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Afghanistan. (See p. ) 

Canada will give Pakistan $6m 
worth of wheat and $6. 5m worth of rape 
seed oil for Afghan refugees. The 
agreement was signed in Islamabad on 
10/10. Dawn 

10/13 - Rebels reportedly fired rockets 
at an Ariana airliner at Kabul airport 
but missed. nyt 

10/14 - 3,000 Party workers, teachers, 
children, etc., demonstrated outside 
the American Embassy in Kabul. Aside 
from the usual slogans against American 
imperialism, it was not clear what the 
specific reason for the protest was. NYT 

10/15 - Christopher Dobson writes that 
"the guerrilla war in Afghanistan is ex- 
posing the rifts in the racial patchwork 
that makes up the Soviet Union. Reports 
from Kabul tell of constant friction, 
often flaring into violence, between 
Slavs in the Soviet army and conscripts 
from Central Asian states... One of the 
most serious outbreaks occurred earlier 
this year at one of the main Soviet bases 
in northern Afghanistan when Tajik & 
Turkoman truck drivers, incensed by the 
•apartheid* attitude of their white com- 
rades took revenge by setting fire to 
trucks driven by the Russians... It 
created a severe disciplinary issue for 
an army which already has sufficient 
problems in coping v/ith the Afghan re- 
sistance guerrillas." FEER 

10/16 - Pakistani Pres. Zia-ul-Haq,in an 
interview with Xinhua & Radio Beijing 
correspondents on the eve of his visit to 
China, stated: "I must emphasize here 
that by entering into the indirect nego- 
tiations with the Afghan political party 
we will not compromise on the 4 princi- 
ples which we have followed all along... 
foreign troops must withdraw from Af- 
ghanistan, Afghanistan's status as a non- 
aligned Islamic country must be restored, 
refugees must return to their homes & 
hearths, & it should be left to the people 
of Afghanistan to select the type of 
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I know a professor who of common knowledge that 
is so naive in practical mat- most women, espeaally the 
ttrsi l^eiytime Ms wifte elderly are very diplom- 
IH-egaaot (and he used to atic. That is why they gra- 
remark that she conceived dually seize the rems of po- 
with a slight touch on her wer in the family and con- 
siioulder), he invited frie- sequently the purse-stnngs. 
nds to demonstrate his ma- Another change in wom- 
sterpiece. Painting to the en who get pregnant is th- 
promonotory, he boasted, eir temper, I cannot say vile 
saying "there grows anoth- temper. They simply become 
er genius to continue the easily irritable and throw 
rich traditions". And the tauntrums when unheeded 
poor chap was so desirous or not listened to. Of course 
of having a son. Twice, his they are not to be blamed 
wife aborted and she said for this and their men must 
it was a boy. ^e more understanding and 

At any rate, today the pr- cooperative during this per- 
ofessor not only ihas eight iod. But the trouble is that 
daughters and no son at all men do not know much or 
but also has to feed 16 adu- enough about psychology or 
Its and 24 grandchOdren physiology and they count- \ 
when the whole clan gets er temper with temper. | 
together on special occas- 
ions. 

Both grandfathers and 
grandmothers like their 
daughters-in-law to bear 
sons to carry on the toroh 
» matter how unimportant 
they or their sons may be. 
Of course everybody is imp- 
ortant to himself whatever 
his worth but eventually the 
^(ek*y ■ "b€a#^Sii'l^w1&'^**''" ' 

To mothers, it may not 
be all that important to bear 
sons or daughters. Some 
mothers may even like to 
have daughters first and 
sons later because girls gi- 
ve them a hand in house 
chores while boys are us- 
ually naughty and make 
mischief. 

However, it must be poin- 
ted out here with regret 
that m many a family, ex- 
pecting mothers prefer to 
,have boys and if they bear 
girls, they are rather disap- 
pointed or feign to be. 

fley being such superb 
actresses, it is very difficult 
for men to find out whether 
their spouses are serious 
64* they just pr^end. That 
is why they call the women 
"makkar" in this part of the 
world- 

To oversimplify ^ "makk- 
it means saying one 
thing and believing in quite 
another. Hence, it is akin 
to diplomacy. It is a matter 
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AFGHANISTAN IGNORED 

continued from p. 30 

the Children soug Not to^be faulted for their ex- 
pansive relief activities among Afghans in exile, 
both Western governments and most relief agen- 
cies have consciously neglected to deal with 
, what many informed observers consider to be 
the root of the refugee problem. 

"The less aid the Afghans receive inside Af- 
ghanistan, the more refugees win be forced to 
flee," said Etienne Gille, head of the Paris-based 
Afrane. an organization which has been running 
food, clothing, and medical caravans to the 
interior. 

Many Afghans find this deliberate lack of sup- 
port hard to understand. Washington's obsession 
with the Soviet use of chemical warfare is seen 
only as an attempt to build up its propaganda 
arsaial against the Kremlin and avoids the issue 
of human suffering. Resistance leaders consider 
it an irrelevant exercise in armchair academics 
to differentiate between death by starvation or 
by bomt» and chemicaj gas. 

The standard argument put forward by the 
Reagan administration, which has conceded 
only a dribble of mainly small arms to the guer- 
rillas, is that there is no united resistance author- 
ity through which to route outside help. Nor 
would the Pakistani government, they say, per- 
mit resistance supplies to swell beyond present 
discrete proportions. Albeit sympathetic to the 
Afghan plight, US relief organizations point out 
that American wariness of getting involved in a 
Vietnam-type conflict has affected <Ji«teJ«^©n- 
siveness to the Afghan problem. 

A number of international organizations such 
has UNICEF, UNESCO, the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO), and the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program are still active in Kabul, but 
because of the war can provide assistance only in 
areas controlled by the communists. Out of some 
50 UN-supported technicians and advisers who 
remain, only a handful are from outside the East 



Apart from UNICEF, an almost pathological 
reluctance characterizes the international agen- 
cies' willingness to discuss operations in Katml. 
It is as if Afghanistan no longer exists. At 
UNESCO, where officials are more than enthusi- 
astic to elaborate on Lebanon, Israel, and South 
Africa, Afghanistan has yet to be examined in 
their general conference. As one former Euro- 
pean UN official put it: "The Soviet Union pre- 
supposes that the international organizations 
will not Uft a fingw against its ^tivities in 
Kabul." 

Of the six piimarily educational projects in 
which UNESCO has a hand, the national literacy 
campaign is one of the most controversial. 
Originally designed to span 20 years, it has been 
whittled down under Soviet and Afghan pressure 
to a four-year crash plan. Hundreds of anti-com- 
munist Afghan teachers who would logically be 
involved in such a program have been hounded 
(Hit, imprisoned, or killed by the authorities. Af- 
ghan defectors and resistance sources complain 
that the primarily Soviet-staffed program is 
nothing but an instrument for Marxist-Leninist 
indoctrination. 

WHO, for example, by virture of its charter, 
can involve itself only in projects sanctioned by 
the regime. Excluding clandestine assistance 
provided by FVench volunteer doctors, the vast 
majority of Afghan citizens are therefore denied 
any form of international health care. Some for- 
mer Kabul-based development personnel main- 
tain that the continued presence of the United 
Nations in Afghanistan legitimizes the Soviet oc- 
cupation. As long as the UN General Assembly 
recognizes the present Kabul government, the 
agencies can technically justify dealing with the 
Afghan communists. 

Critics argue, however, that Afghanistan is no 
longer a sovereign state, as all major decisions 
are taken by senior Soviet advisers attached to 
the ministries. Yet other aid officials suggest U'N 
activities can still serve as a valuable link for 
Afghans with the outside world. A government 
claim earUer this year that any respected neu- 
tral organizations would be allowed to investi- 
gate charges of chemical warfare or political re- 
pression has yet to materiahre. Amnesty 
International has not been allowed in since Fet>- 
ruary 1980 to check on aatged huznan-righte 
violations. 

Late this summer. Afghan authorities 
permitted an International Red Cross delegation 
to visit 338 prisoners over several days at the 
notorious Pul-e-charkhi prison in Kabul but were 
then asked to leave. Thousands of political pris- 
oners are reported to be held not only in Kabul, 
but also in Herat. Jalalabad, and other towns. 
The Red Cross, which negotiated the transfer of 
five Soviet prisoners from the guerrillas to in- 
ternment in Switzerland, is nevertheless continu- 
ing talks for "further future visits." 

Lack of unity among the resistance has led to 
costly diplomatic failures. Unlike the Palestinie 
Liberation Organization or the anti-Vietnamese 
Cambodians, the resistance has failed to per- 
suade the UN to recognize it as the legal repre- 
sentative of the Afghan people, or at ledi^ to 
grant it observer status. 

Even during World War n. however, the sort 
of unity the West and third-world supporters are 
dananding of the mujahideen was bard to find 
among European resi^aiu:e movements. 
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THE FLORA AND FAUNA THAT SPELL FOREIGN EXCHANGE by M. Tayeb in the 9/1 KNT 



Afghanistan is a country 
comprising 160 million ac- 
res, of which an estimated 
less than 5 percent is culti- 
vated. Of the estimated 15 
- million population, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent are de- 
pendent on Agriculture. Ab- 
out 115 million acres of land 
is mountains and deserts. 
Almost one third of the to- 
tal land area is covered by 
the high mountains in cen- 
tral and north regions. Ab- 
out 80 per cent of the total 
area is not arable. The an- 
nual precipitation in most 
parts of the country is bet- 
ween 100 to 400 mm, a large 
part of it coming from the 
snowfall during winter. The 
most fertile parts of the 
country are the plateaus 
over 600 ft above sea level 
in the central aqd northern 
regions. 

Afghanistan is rich in wa- 
ter resources. The high mo- 
untains provide large wa- 
ter sheds but due to the 
absence of trees and other 
vegetation, a large amo- 
unt of the run-off occurs 
during the spring and early 
summer. 

Most of the water of the 
tributaries of the Oxus riv- 
er in norther Afghanistan 
is utilised for irrigation and 
little water flow out of the 
country. Water is diverted 
from the river wherever 
arable land is available. 

The climate of Afghanis- 
tan varies from semi-tropi- 
cal in the lower elevations 
to the areas where only 
grain vegetables and simi- 
lar crops can be grown. 
Most parts of Afghanistan 
is arid or semi-arid and ab- 
out two thirds of the ann- 
ual cropped area is irriga- 
ted. There is usually an 
abundance of irrigation wa- 
ter in the mountain valleys 
during the spring and early 
summer, but many areas su- 
ffer from insufficient wat- 
er during the late summer 
and fall. 



CROPS 

Due to low soil fertility 
and inadequate irrigation in 
some areas, an estimated 
one half of the land lies idle 
each year. 

Afghanistan has a good 
agricultural potential but 
yields are relatively low 
due to primitive farming 
methods, poor seed, inade- 
quate maintenance of soil 
fertility, plant pests, and 
diseases, lack of credit re- 
sources and other reasons. 

The estimated crop acre- 
age in Afghanistan is aro- 
und 12,00,000 acres, of wh- 
ich, an estimated 800,000 
acres are irrigated. 

Anthropologists believe 
that wneat tirst grow and 
was used in Afghanistan. It 
is a principle crop in prac- 
tically all arable areas of 
tne country. A large portion 
of the local people's diet 
consists of bread, rice and ^ 
corn, although the consum- 
ption of wheat per capita 
is considerably higher than 
most countries of the area. 

Corn is grown through- 
out the country except in 
elevations that are too high 
for crop to mature. The cr- 
op is used both for human 
and 'animal consumption. 
Corn is ground into flour 
for bread. Corn stalks and 
some of the grain are used 
as animal feed. In the lower 
elevations, where two cro- 
ps per year are possible, 
com usually follows a crop 
of wheat. 

Barley is usually grown 
in areas of very limited irr- 
igation and water supply or 
in higher elevations. Some 
people eat barley flour 
bread and barley stalks are 
used as animal feed. 

Rice is a staple food of 
the community. The crop 
is principally grown in ar- 
eas of abundant water sup- 
ply in the northern and 
eastern provinces. Afghan- 
istan is self-sufficient in 
rice production. 



The principled sugarbeet 
production area is Baghlan 
province. A sugar mill, is 
also located there. Sugar- 
beet production has not been 
entirely successful. A study 
to determine a solution to 
the problem is needed for 
this sector. Field tests and 
demonstrations involving 
better seed, better farming 
methods and use of fertili- 
sers would be useful. An 
economic analysis involv- 
ing possible price adjustm- 
ents and other benefits to 
farmers might help also pro- 
mote the sugar industry. 

Sugarcane is grown in the 
eastern provinces. People 
eat a lot of sugarcane fresh. 
They also produce (gur) 
(jaggary) from sugarcane. 
At one time, a sugar facto- 
ry was in operation at Ja- 
lalabad. 

Fruits of various kinds 
are grown throughout Af- 
ghanistan. Commercial pro- 
duction is considered imp- 
ortant in Kabul, Par- 
wan, Kandahar, Herat, 
and the northern regions of 
the country. Some of the 
world's best grapes are 
produced in Kabul. Parwan, 
Kandahar, Herat and Jauz- ^ 
jan. Kabul and Parwan pr- | 
ovinces also produce a good | 
quality of apricots and are j 
adopted to good apple pro- 
duction, although much im- 
provement can be made by 
the use of better seed var- 
ieties production methods. 
In addition to grape pro- 
duction in Kandahar and 
Girishk provinces have a 
high production of high qua- 
lity pomegranates. Part of 
the eastern provinces has 
semi-tropical environs wh- 
ere oranges and other citrus : 
fruits are grown. These 
crops can also be greatly 
improved by better farm- 
ing methods. This area hasj 
a potential for enough cit-/ 
rus fruits not only to supply! 
the needs of the entire co-' 
untry but also to provide 
fruits, both dried and fresh, 
are the country's most im- 
portant export crop. • 



Majority of the people 
eat vegetables which are 
produced in the irrigated 
valleys of the country. Com- 
mercial vegetable producti- 
on is centered in the areas 
of large population. With 
the favourable winter cli- 
mate, the eastern provinc- 
es produce the winter vege- 
tables for Kabul markets. 

Oil seeds, principally cot- 
ton and sesame seed, is al- 
so grown mainly in the nor- 
thern provinces. Afghanis- 
tan however is an oil deffi- 
cient country. Increased pr- 
oduction of oil seeds could 
improve the economy by 
the saving a lot of foreign 
exchange. 

Cotton is produced in qu- 
iti^ a number of the prov- 
inces but the production is 
centralised in the northern 
provinces. Small fields of 
cotton can be seen in Herat, 
Kandahar, and the eastern 
provinces. The present po- 
licy of the Government is 
to greatly increase cotton 
production in order to inc- 
rease foreign exchange ear- 
ning throughout export of 
raw cotton and cotton fab- 
rics. 

UVESTOCK 

Afghanistan has an esti- 
mated 8 million acres of pa- 
stures lands and 115 million 
acres of mountains and 
desert lands which support 
most of the livestock of the 
country. It is estimated that 
livestock provides a gain- 
ful employment to about one 
third of the people of Af- 
ghanistan. Afghanistan is 
self-sufficient in meat hid- 
es, and leather, and wool. 
However, the country is de- 
fficient in dairy products. 
In addition, livestock pro- 
ducts are also important so- 
urces of foreign exchange. 
Among these products are 
hides and wool. 

The quality of carpet 
wool, in which Afghanist- 
an enjoys a good market, 
could be greatly improved. 
Selective breeding to elimi- 
nate poor fiber, better sh- 
earing and handling of wool 
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and supplement feeding pr- 
ogrammes for the stodc co- 
uld greatly increase fetm- 
ing from this important , co- 
mmodity. 

Karakul skin earns the 
largest amount of foreign 
exchange. 

Horses provide some of 
the farm power in northern 
Afghanistan but the prin- 
cipal source of power for 
most of tjie e«||gri^ if, hil- 
locks. 

Afghans are very fond 
of good riding horses. So- 
me of the best horsemen in 
the world are found in the 
northern part of the coun- 
try, Buzkashi, probably the 
roughest and most danger- 
ous horseback game in the 
world, is played by some 
of the expert horsemen. The 
saddle horse is considered a 
noble means of transporta- 
tion. 

Camels and donkeys are 
important locomotives. Th- 
ey are owned by both migr- 
atory and sedentary peo- 
ple. Donkeys in the coun- 
try are found almost anywh- 
ere that one finds people. 
Camels,fi donkeys cattle 
and horses are used also by 
the nomads. One will find 
this mixture of pack anim- 
als in almost every mig- 
ratory caravan. In northern 
Afghanistan, especially in 
the areas where there are 
almost no roads, camels tra- 
nsport a large share of ag- 
ricultural commodities fr- 
om the countryside to the 
regular truck routes. 

Severe livestock losses 
have occurred some years 
due to malnutrition and 
epidemics of rinderpest, 
sheep pox and some other 

FORESTRY 

Afghanistan is one of the 
most timber deficient co- 
untries. The forests have 
deteriorated as a result of 
centuries of over use. Only 
a few natural forests rem- 
ain. A rather large but ve- 
ry scattered pistachio forest 
is located in Badghis, and 
some good small virgin con- 
iferous forests remain in 
Paktia and Nuristan. 



As a result of shortage of 
wood, manure and other 
vegetable matter which 
should be used normally on- 
ly for fertiliser is being 
used for fuel by people. 

The country is dependent 
for timber for construction 
on trees. Fast growing trees 
such as eucalyptus do well 
in the warmer climates of 
the eastern and southern 
provinces, in Kandahtr and 
Girishk. The rainfall is su- 
fficient in the eastern and 
southern provinces to gr- 
ow eucalyptus without irri- 
gation. Native trees includ- 
ing wild olive also grow 
well in these provinces. Wa- 
tering may be necessary for 
one or two years. Irrigation 
however, is required for 
growing trees in most areas 
of Kandahar and Girishk. 
MARKETING 
More than 90 per ceirt of 
the country's annual expo- 
rts consist of agricultural 
and livestock commodities 
such as Karakul pel% dried 
and fresh fruits, nuts, cot- 
ton, wool, hides and skin, 
oil seeds, carpet, me- 
dicinal plants and some 
other items. Agricultural 
productions provide over 
80 per cent of the gross na- 
tional income, therefore, the 
economy of this country 
mainly depends on agricul- 
ture. Cons«iuently, agricul- 
ture is the only potential 
source for funds needed to 
meet the economic develop- 
ment plans of the country. 

Intensive efforts need 
to be made to increase the 
national agricultural prod^ 
uction to cope with the ne^ 
of food for a growing po- 
pulation, raw materials for 
expanding industries and to 
increase the level of export 
of agricultural commodities 
to meet the demands of fo- 
reign markets. 

With imp^ved orgaxiisa- 
tion of export marketing 
considerably more and mu- 
ch needed foreign exchan- 
ge can also be earned. Th- 
ere is no doubt that an effi- 
cient marketing system is 
of vital importance to a co- 
untry under all conditions 



and in each stage of its de- 
velopment. Especially in a 
country' like Afghanistan, 
where export of agricul- 
tural products are the main 
sources of foreign exchan- 
ge needed for the purchase 
of capital equipment and 
other essential imports, mu- 
ch is to be gained by effi- 
cient marketing. 

As in other developing 
countries, agricultural ma- 
rketing in Afghanistan is 
still in its initial stage. Th- 
ere are a number of mark- 
eting shortcomings. These 
obstacles need to be remo- 
ved and better marketing 
methods must be evolved 
to facilitate national prog- 
ress. 



ORGANIZATIONS 

We plan to include 
an updated listing 
of all organizations 
involved in Afghan 
affairs in the 
March Newslette r. 

Please send infor- 
mation on any or- 
ganizations you 
are involved with 
to THE AFGHANISTAN 
FORUM, INC, 201 East 
71st Street, 2K, New 
York, NY 10021 USA. 
Deadline: March 1. 




Karmal, at the Shrine of the Fourth Caliph All 

KNT 9/16 
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ARTICLES FROM THE CHINA DAILY (Beijing) contributed by Alcey Frelich via Leila Poullada 



Soviet night patrols 
resumed in Kabul 



NEW DELHI, India (Agencies 
vi« Xinhua) — Soviet {umored 
troops have resumed nijht patrols 
dm>ughout Kabul. Afghanistan's 
capital, after several insurgent at- 
t^ks and raids m the heart of the 
diy, an Afghan exile source here 
nported on Sunday. 

There was no immediate confir- 
■auition from diplomats whose 
governments have missions in 
Afghanistan, where western 
. xiportra-s are barred. 

The insurgents opened fire on the 
Mikrorayon Soviet housing com- 
plex in the centre of Kabul last 
week, forcing Russian and Afghan 
residents to take cover. 

An intense exchange of fire with 
security forces lasted several 
hours, said the informant. 



Insurgents took over the Kote^ 
Singi and Serayee Ghazni sectors 
of Kabul for whole nights during 
the past week, the source said. 

An Afghan guerrillas commander 
tricked 72 Kannal troops into sur- 
rendering in eastern Afghanistan 
last week and later executed 37 of 
them, the Afghan Islamic Press 
Agency said on Sunday. 

The insurgent news agency said a 
guerrilla commander in Nangarhar 
province told Karmal troops he had 
defected and would lead them on a 
mission to assassinate in top 
surgent leaders. 

But Mohammad Zaman instead 
led 72 Afghan karmal troops into 
ambush by other Afghan guer- 
rillas. 



9/28 



Afghan refugees 
fleeing into Pakistan 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan (AP via 
Xinhua) — Thousands of Afghans 
are fleeing to Pakistan in a renewed 
refugee exodus to escape 
widespread food sh(»l^ag^ and the' 
onset of winter, relief officials said 
on Wednesday. 

Hard figures on the influx were 
not available, but officials said the 
flow is comparable to the 10,000 
new arrivals per month that im- 
mediately followed Soviet military 
intervention in late 1979. 

Most of the refugees came from 
Baghlan Province in the far north, 
which has been the scene of heavy 
aerial bombing in recent weeks. 
(Xhers are making their way across 
the border from areas around 
Kabul such as Lowgar, Hazarajat 
and Pai^t^ "^Mi^^ officials 
said. 

Hundreds of families — each with 
seven or more members — have 
been converging on Pakistan since 
late October, creating an additional 
burden on this South Asian natipn, 
which has already given shelter to 
2.7 million refugees. 

Many have elected to settle in 
Chitral and Kohat in the rugged 
Northwest Frontier Province 
<NWFP), bordering Afghanistan, 
where 2.2 million refugees are hous- 
ed in mud-walled camps. The other 



500,000 are located in the desMt 
state of Baluchistan. 

Among recent arrivals to 
Peshawar, where many guerrilla 
groups are based, are two 
agricultural specialists who fled 
Kabul because of the shambles that 
three years of war have wrought on 
the economy. 

Azam Gul, an agronomist 
specializing in wheat cultivation, 
said Kama, in Nangahar Province, 
used to be called "Little America" 
because of its agricultural fertility, 
but now the area is barren. 

A colleague, Abdul Rahman 
Hashini, an agricultural credit 
specialist, said inflation in Kabul is 
now running at 300 per cent and 
that prices in the capital have more 
than doubled in the past year. 

He said the prospect of 
widespread starvation is a real pro- 
blem this coming winter. Even Kar- 
mal has stated his regime has been 
forced to airlift millions of tons of 
food fitjm the Soviet Union to cope 
with the shortages. 

Abdul Rahim. political commit- 
tee chairman of the Jamiat Islami 
guerrilla groups, said the lack of 
food stems from the Soviet army's 
scorched earth policy, put into ef- 
fect to deny resistance fighters 
bases from which to 



Kabul hit by fresh 
desertions 



ISLAMABAD. (Xinhua- 
Agwcies) — The strength of the 
Afghan army has been sharply 
reduced as more and more of its 
soldiers desert, aoeordiag to a pilot 
of the Afghan air force who has 
just defected. 

' Hazar Gul, who left Afghanistan 
told Radio Pakistan on Monday 
.that desertions had reduced the 
Afghan army from 100,000 four 
years ago to b«twe«i 10,000 and 

: 15,000 now. 

He said he had left Afganistan 
because of the cruelties inflicted on 
hia people. He also denounced the 
aae of hapalm and poison gas 
Ugaiast the Mujahideem. 

Many deserters were joining the 
Afghan resistance forces taking 
with them thdr arms, he said. The 
commanders of Karmal troops did 
not enjoy any real power but simp- 
ly acted on orders from Soviet ad- 
visers, he addedv 



sorry, no date 

Soviets killing 
Afghans with 
chemical gases 

> ISLAMABAD (Xinhua) - 
Soviet troops have used 
asphysiating or choking chemical 
agents in eastern and northern 
Afghanistan, killing many 
Afghans, Western news agencies 
reported. 

Soviet forces, attempting to 
round up Afghans suspected of 
evading the draft in Padkhawab 
Village of Logar Province on 
September 14, used various 
poisonous gases and killed dozens 
of people hidden in a dry water 
reservoir, including women and 
children. 

According to a witness to the in- 
cident who fled to Peshawar of 
Pakistan, the bodies removed from 
the reservoir were decomposed to 
the extent that they fell apart if 
touched. 

Anatoly Mikhailovich Sakharov, 
a Soviet soldier who defected said 
on September 8 that the Soviet 
troops used three kinds of asphsrx- 
iating or choking gases in n<»them 
Afghanistan, according to another 
Western report. 

..,9/24 



The pilot had served for 11 mon- 
ths as an Afghan air force 
hehcopter pUot at the Kha Aj 
Rabash airport after receiving five- 
year training in the Soviet Union. 

^' another Afghan pilot 
was killed when his plane crashed 
inside the Pakistani ^order as he 

?:^star' ^° 

In southeastern Afghanistan. 
Muslim guerrillas overran a police 
station in a fierce battle that left 21 
people dead and 12 others wound- 
ed, the Afghan Islamic Press Agen- 
cy said on Monday. 

The attack on the police station 
occurred on Sunday in Lazha. 
about 145 kilometres from Kabul in 
Paktia province, a %id«ste&4 fuer- 
riUas stronghold. 

The report, said 17 Afghen 
government troops and four guer- 
rillas were killed before the attack 
«ided at mid-day, when remainin|^ 
govemm«it forces fled and the 
guerrillas took control of the pohce 
post and seized a large etuhe of 
weapons. 




nen 
marcli in 
Kabul demo 

NEW DELHI ( APvie Xiahaa) - 
S^wrate jmti-Sovict and anti- 

. Karmal demonstratMas have been 
staged in Kabul, a Western 

' diptomatic report ami hare on 
Tuesday. 

The first gathering in mid- 
October involved up to 3,000 
Paktia tribesmen protesting at the 
end of a 50-year government policy 
of es«npting young men of the pro- 
ving from army service. 

Afghan officials released 
m^bers of the tribes from the ar- 
>xiQf afto* the protest. 

Kabul's tactical retreat on 
" iHrt^i ng Paktia tribesmen was 
.■mm here as b<^ evidence of the 
4i^culties Babrak Karmal' s 
ngm B is having controlling the 
'tartmient province and possibly a 
pHtore to the tribes, offering them 
Ji f imiii autonomy in exchange for 
redaeed resistance activities. 

The second demoiuitration was 
OB October 19, when several hun- 
dred tectory workers marched 
tonrard the Jeshyn area , . the 

11/4 
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Afghan Is Adamant About Fighting On 



ByJOHNF.BUHNS 

Special to Tbe New Yoit Times 

MOSCOW, Dec. 20 — Babrak Kar- 
mal, the Afghan leader, said today that 
there would be no compromise with the 
guerrillas and that Soviet troofxs would 
remain until the rebels gave up or were 
defeated. 

At a news conference, Mr. Karmal 
appeared to rule out the sort of accom* 
modation with the insurgents that is 
said to have received some private en- 
couragement from the Soviet Union. 

Asked wh^her his Government 
would accept a coalition with the rebels, 
his answer was emphatically negative. 

"Afghanistan has no tradition of com- 
promising with gangsters," he said. 

His wording seemed to rule out even 
the sort of phased withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, believed to number more than 
100,000, that Leonid I. Brezhaev Krffml 
in a speech last jrear. 

Mr. Brezhnev said the troops coi^te 
withdrawn "as accords that have been 
reached are implemented," but Mr. 
Karmal's wording appeared to indicate 
J^iis flexible approach. 

Insists on Guarantees 

No withdrawal would occur, he said, 
toitil the Afghan Govemmoit had 
"firm, serious guarantees of an end to 
interference and intervention in our 
country by reason and imperialism, 
until this interventitm is coanpletety 
halted." 

In other respects, the Afghan leader's 
position was consistent with that taken 
publicly by the Soviet Union, a position 
largely reiterated in an editorial last 
week in the Communist Party newspa- 
per, Pravda. 

The editorial followed speculation 
that there could be some easing of the 
Soviet stand following the appointment 
of Yuri V. Andropov to succeed Mr. 
Brezhnev as party leader. Soviet offi- 
cials have hinted that the K.G.B., the in- 
telligence and internal security agency 
that Mr. Andropov previously teaded, 
oj^xsed nulitairy intervention in Af- 
ghanistan and predicted that a Soviet 
force would get bogged down. 

Since Mr. Andropov's appointment, 
diplomatic reports have suggested that 
the Kremlin might be looking for a way 
out. President Mcdiammad Zia ul-Haq 
of Pakistan, ^nbose country provides 
bases for guerrillas, along with Iran, 
said after a meeting with Mr. Andit^xiv 
that there was "a hint of flexibility" in 
the Soviet position. And Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei A. Grom^u) was reported to 
have encouraged United Nations efforts 
to find a onnpromise through so-called 
proximity taite in Geneva involving Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. 

Few Changes in Ntumce 

One view was that, by offering Mr. 
Karmal a platform to air his p(»ition 
here, the Kremlin was signaling that 
there would be no flexibility on the es- 
sential eleanoit in its pul}lic demands, 
that any settlement recognize the legiti- 
macy of the Karmal Government. But 
Western dipiopiats said hard-line pro- 
nouncements oMld be part of the 
mioieuveruig towmrd a s^tl^ent. 



Comparisons of Mr. Karmal's re- 
marks with those he made on previous 
ai^>earances yielded few nuances. He 
insisted that the "limited military con- 
tingent" dispatched by Moscow was 
being used as "a back-up and rerorve" 
force and that Af^ian forces were 
"quite capable" of handling the guerril- 
las. Western intelligence reports have 
suggested that Soviet forces an talcing 
the brunt of the fighting. 

Despite his assonmces about the acu- 
ities of the Afghan forces, he gave a 
grim picture of the damage b^og ha- 
flicted by the guerrillas. He said more 
than 100,000 guerrillas had entered the 
country since 1979 and they had de- 
stroyed thousands of schools, hospitals 
and mosques, and had blown up large 
ntmibers of bridges, roads and facto- 
ries, disrupting transport and industry. 
They have also been killing teachers, 
peasant headmen ai^ "anyone support- 
h^" the Government, he said. 

Asked by a reporter whether he would 
consider stepping aside in a settlement, 
he said his Govenmient embodied tint 
popularwill. 

"I didte't cmae to powor as soam sort 
of junta strongman,'^ he said. '* 



Mr. Karmal took ottice m a Soviet- 
backed coup at tbe time of the Soviet 
military intervoition, su«:eeding Hafi- 
zullah Amin, who was reported to have 
been executed. 




JUJm alh Lenin lived in Zuricli 



FROM OUR SVVfTZERLANO CORRESPOKMiNt 

Lenin got it wrong. He should have said 
that the road to Switzerland lies through 
Kabul. One of the cheerier corners of 
international politics in the 1980s is the 
fact that, if you are a Soviet conscript, 
you may unexpectedly find yourself liv- 
ing on a Swiss farm. Seven Soviet sol- 
diers captured by the guerrillas in Af- 
ghanistan are now guests of the Swiss 
government. The latest two arrived last 
weekend; several more are expected to 
join them before long. 

It took a lot of negotiation by the 
International Red Cross to get both the 
Afghans and the Soviet government to 
agree to having the prisoners handed 
over for internment in Switzerland. The 
Red Cross first suggested that India 
should take them; the Afghans objected. 
Then Pakistan was thought of; the Rus- 
sians did not agree. The Red Cross fell 
back on Switzerland. But the supply of 
snags was not exhausted. The Swiss 
federal government has no prisons of its 
own so it asked the canton of Bern to 
take the young men. The request was: 
prevent them from escaping, keep them 
busy but don't treat them like ordinary 
prisoners. 

The guards at the low-security prison 
of St-Jean in Cemier did their best. They 
took their charges cycling in the Jura 
hills and one day escorted them to a 
horse fair. The thoroughly bewildered 
prisoners then understandably objected 
to being locked up at night. Three set up 
a rumpus and one tried to escape. He 
has since been heard to say that when he 
returns to Russia he intends to leave a 
hundred grieving "widows" and a hun- 
zted little Yuris behind him. The Ber- 



nese returned the prisoners to the feder- 
al government. 

They were then sent to the army 
disciplinary barracks on the Zugerberg 
in central Switzerland — the first time 
most Swiss had ever heard of such an 
establishment. At their new home there 
are no barbed-wire fences, no watchtow- 
ers, only an isolated farm on which the 
prisoners work, subject to military disci- 
pline, under the orders of one of the 
Swiss army's few professional non-com- 
missioned officers. They are visited reg- 
ularly by a Red Cross delegate and a 
Soviet consular official. The Soviet em- 
bassy has also put a part-time interpreter 
at their disposal, but there is little diffi- 
culty on that score: a cow is very much 
the same as a korova. 

According to the Geneva conven- 
tions, prisoners of war remain in intern- 
ment until the end of hostilities. In this 
case, with no war declared in Afghani- 
stan, the Swiss government and the Red 
Cross are working by rule of thumb and 
internment wiH be for a maximum of two 
years. And then? 

Again according to the Geneva con- 
ventions, the prisoners should be re- 
turned to their home country. Before 
their transfer, the Red Cross carefully 
explained to each of them that at the end 
of the internment period he would be 
sent back home. But some critics, in 
Switzerland and in France, protest that 
they are being held incommunicado and 
or are being brainwashed by the Soviet 
embassy officials. It seems a pity that 
Article 3 of the Geneva conventions 
expressly keeps the press away from 
prisoners of war. 

THE EC(»«M«ST OECeMBEB 4, 1982 
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government they want." He said the issue 
had to be settled politically. "m this 
respect the UN is a stepping stone to- 
wards, perhaps, an eventual achievement 
of the successful conclusion of the Af- 
ghanistan problem. But... I am not so 
optimistic, I think we find a good deal 
of hurdles." Pakistan Times 

10/17 - Afghan FM Shah Moh'd Dost ac- 
cused the US of supplying arms to Afghan 
mujahideen at the UN General Assembly. 
US representative John Lodge replied 
that Dost spoke "not as a master in his 
own house" but "as one who represents 
a regime which only remains in power by 
force of massive Russian weaponry." 

Khyber Mail 

10/18 - Rocket fire (from the east) 
damaged the Soviet Embassy in Kabul. 
Reportedly this was the second time 
the embassy had been hit. AIC Monthly B . 

10/19 - A would-be Afghan air force de- 
fector died when his MIG-17 fighter 
crashed south of the Chaman railway 
station in Quetta, Indian Express 

"An anti-Soviet demonstration 
occurred in Kabul when several hundred 
workers from a government factory 
marched toward Jeshyn Park shouting 
'Down with Russians' & 'Karmal yes, 
Soviets no.' Local troops peacefully 
dispersed the marchers." NYT 

10/20 - Afghan & Soviet troops recap- 
tured Paghman after a 4-day assault. 
Reportedly most Paghman residents have 
fled to Kabul but "women return to the 
area every day to harvest grapes & 
other fruits." The same source states 
that markets close in Mazar-i-sharif 
every afternoon and that night actions 
by rebels make travel dangerous. NYT 

10/21 - "Afghan guerrillas yesterday 
claimed that Cuban troops were deployed 
with Soviet ground forces in a massive 
but unsuccessful offensive last week in 
Paghman... so far the guerrillas have 
offered no documentary proof such as cap- 
tured identity cards.'' Hong Kong Standard 



10/22 - Pakistani Pres. Zia in Beijing 
stated: "The dispute over Afghanistan 
could be resolved if the Soviet Union 
was assured of a friendly non-aligned 
state to emerge from Afghanistan." 
(See article p. ) Hong Kong Standard 

10/25 - Afghan guerrillas reported 
shooting down 3 Soviet helicopters & a 
MIG-23 jet fighter last week in Paghman. NYT 

10/26 - Afghanistan voted against the 
motion to stop debate in the Iranian 
challenge to Israel's UN membership. NYT 

10/27 - Afghan rebels bombed the 14-story 
Pamir building in downtown Kabul. "The 
blast blew out the windows on the 1st 3 
floors & damaged a movie theater & a 
shopping center situated in the building. 
No casualties were reported because the 
blast occurred early in the morning. NYT 

11/3 - US Atty Gen. William French Smith 
toured an Afghan refugee camp in Peshawar 
and offered "Washington's firm support in 
these difficult times." Smith was in 
Pakistan to discuss ways to stem the flow 
of opium from Pakistan to the US. He 
stated that the US had given over $217m 
in aid to Afghan refugees. The same 
article said that about "6000 people are 
employed in Pakistan to care for the 
legions of refugees." NYT 

"The government of Afghanistan re- 
portedly ended the conscription of Moslem 
tribesmen into the army recently after 
2000 of them held a 3-day peaceful protest 
in Kabul" (in spite of the ban on public 
assemblies). The tribesmen were from 
Paktia Province & objected to the con- 
scription which "broke a 50-year tradition 
of exempting them from military service." 
The article also states that Paktia tribes- 
men who had been drafted were flown to 
Kabul and demobilized. NYT 

11/8 - A new personnel carrier, called 
a BMP-2 by western military observers, 
appeared in the 65th anniversary parade 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. The car- 
rier, with a revised anti-tank missile, 
has been used in Afghanistan. NYT 
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11/9 ~ Leonid Brezhnev dies in Moscow. 

Word reaches the west of the tun- 
nel explosion in the Salang Pass. (See 

articles on pps. 11 & 12) 

Zia Nassry, an Afghan American^ 
was released from jail in Tehran and 
given over to the Swiss Embassy. Zia 
was jailed in March 1980. 

11/13 - Downtown Kabul was hit by 4 
major bomb blasts. The bombing was sig- 
nificant because "they were the first 
coordinated attacks & occurred in the 
affluent commercial quarter of the capi- 
tal. Afghan troops sealed off the area & 
military ambulances were seen carting 
bodies from the target buildings - one 
commercial building & two restaurants 
and clubs." FEER 11/18 (See 11/26) 

11/14 - Richard Halloran writes that US 
military analysts say that the USSR has 
completed 6 airfields in southern Af- 
ghanistan & "that the Soviets intend on 
turning Afghanistan into a forward base 
for Soviet military forces... on the 
eastern flanks of the oil fields around 
the Persian Gulf." "The new bases, which 
officials would not pinpoint, were said 
to be strung out mostly between Kandahar 
and Shindand." NYT (See 11/18) 

11/15 - Babrak Karmal attend Brezhnev's 
funeral. NYT. The Soviet Premier met 
with Karmal, Indira Gandhi and Zia-ul-haq 
in the hours after Brezhnev's funeral. 
"The fact that he scheduled meetings with 
these three in those first busy hours is 
an indication of the Soviet Union ' s sen- 
sitivity about Afghanistan." The Tass 
reports on the Zia- Andropov talks stated 
that "questions concerning the situation 
around Afghanistan were touched upon a 
principled phase in a short conversation." 
Observers interpret this to mean that the 
two sides disagreed. FEER 11/19 

Soviet KGB defector names Karmal 
as a KGB agent (See article on p. 13) 

11/16 - Harrison Salisbury, in an article 
on Yuri Andropov, writes that Andropov is 
"the kind of man who would move with re- 
markable swiftness to liquidate weak Soviet 
positions (including Afghanistan) in order 
to bring Moscow's diplomatic strength 
somewhere near its military strength in 
preparation for global talks with Washing- 
ton . NYT 



11/17 - Soviet troops reportedly looted 
corpses of Afghans killed in the Salang 
Pass disaster. NYT 

11/18 - A State Dept. spokesman stated 
that there was no evidence that the Soviets 
are building new airfields in Afghanistan. 
Existing airfields are being improved but 
the purpose appears to be to consolidate 
the Soviet hold on Afghanistan. NYT 

The Parcham faction of the PDP 
reportedly tried to oust Interior Minister 
Sayed Moh'd. Gulabzoi (ostensibly the 
leader of the majority but out-of-favor 
Khalqis) . He was offered an ambassadorial 
post but refused it. Since he has 30,000 
police under his control he is a hard man 
to get rid of. FEER (see p. 19) 

The Pakistani refugee program for 
nearly 3 million Afghans will be allotted 
the largest portion of the EEC's $27m 
donation to the UNHCR. The UNHCR projects 
a 1983 budget of $425m & expects the 
highest spending to be in Pakistan ($78m) .FEER 

"An Atlanta carpet dealer holds a 
Death of Brezhnev Sale on Russian & Afghan 
rugs . " WSJ 

11/19 - TASS acknowledged the Salang Pass 
tunnel disaster but did not confirm the 
loss of any Soviet troops. NYT 

11/26 - Kabul Radio reported that a bomb 
blast in a Kabul shopping center damaged 
44 shops, killed 5 people & injured 32. NYT 

11/29 - Film star Kirk Douglas returned 

from a week's visit to Afghan refugee 

camps in Pakistan. He is to make a report 
to Congress next week. Tonight Show 11/30 

11/30 - The UNGA by a vote of 114 to 21 
renewed its demand that Soviet troops 
withdraw from Afghanistan. The number of 
pro votes was 2 fewer than last year. UN 
officials and diplomats reportedly believe 
that "there are signs that Moscow wants to 
find a graceful way out that would leave 
its interests intact." Amb. T.T.B. Koh 
of Singapore described Soviet intervention 
as a "litmus test of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union . " He stated that it 
demonstrated Moscow's willingness to break 
the UN Charter because "force is being 
used to subjugate the people of Afghani- 
stan. NYT 
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11/30 - A detailed report on Soviet use 
of chemical & toxic weapons in Afghani- 
st^aii- tan^ SE Asia) was submitted to the 
l^aftd' t5 Congress by the State Dept. 

WASHINGTON, Jfov.»— Secretary 
jbf State Geoise P. Shafts, diai^ the 
Soviet Union with a "cynical disregartl 
lor Inteziiatiaoal law." said today that 
^ Rnssiaiis and their allies were con- 
tinuing chemical warfare activities in 
Laos, Cambodia and Afghanistan, . . . 

His comments came at the beginning 
(rf a 12-page State Department report on 
titt use of chemical weapons in Afghani- 
stan and Southeast Asia. The report 
was based on interviews with survivors 
of the attacks and on laboratory analy- 
ses of their blood and urine samfdes, au- 
topsies of several victims, captured 
contaminated Soviet gas masics, and 
IGccounts by defectors and medical per- 

"It is horrible," said Dr. Shaixxi Wat- 
son, senior scientist on mycotoxlns at 
§b6 Anned Forces Medical Center, <fis. 
ais^ing evidence of an ttpfm^mtf mm 
! lethal Soviet-made toxic agent sprayed 
I by armored vehicles south of Kabul in 
^ Mghanistan on ISept. 13. At least 60 
adults and 13 children died in the at- 
tadc, the State Department said, and 
their skin decomposed as quickly as one 
tt> three hours after death. 

Dr. WatsOT was one of eight Govern- 
ment eicperts wIk) ai^>eared at a State 
Department briefing today to discuss 
ttie second United States report in a 
year on the apparent use of deadly 
ditemicals aiKl poiscms by Moscow and 
tts allies in vtolation of intematitmal 
^ imr, The &^ report W8s last March. 



NYT 



12/1 - West Germany, France & Britain 
withdrew landing rights for Ariana Air- 
lines. Ariana still flies to the 
USSR and India. "The fate of the lone 
DC-10 (used for the European service) 
bought witha loan which is still to 
be repaid, is unclear." FEER 11/5 

12/5 - An 81-page UN report finds J 
suggestive evidence of toxic warfare,/., 
in Afghanistan and SE Asia. NYT 

The team accepted with fewer reser- ^ 
vations testimony from Afghan refu- 
gees who said they had been driven by 
gas from hiding places in underground 
canals. The victims had trouble breath- 
ing, their skin was irritated, they vom- 
ited and some became unconscious. Hie 
ttudy. however, attributed this to a 
"harassing agent" like tear gas. Legal 
experts differ over whether such sub-i 
stances violate the treaties banning: 
«^mical and biological weapons. * 



12/8 - In an article on Pakistan Pres. 
Zia's visit to Washington, the number of 
refugees in Pakistan is put at 2.8 million 
and the cost of caring for them is about 
|lm per day. NYT 

Another article states that Paki- 
stan supplies 70% of the US heroine market. 
"Much of the industry was established 
there after being driven out of Afghanistan. 
Most of the heroine laboratories function 
near the Afghan border. NYT 

^:^/9 Pakistan Pres. Zia in Washington, 
P. stated that hr has "no proof, no 
iMications , no promises" that the USSR 
will withdraw its 100,000 troops from 
Afghanistan. Zia said that he found the 
new Soviet leader extremely concerned 
about Afghanistan but he also said that 
the Russians made it clear that they 
were not going to pull out in the near 
future. NYT 

12/10 - zia ul-Haq speaks of Soviet flexi- 
bility in Soviet Afghan policy in NYC. 
'The Deepest Concern to Us' ' 

Calling the Soviet intervention in Af- 

igjhanistan the "major problem vt^ch 

ccmtinues to cause the deepest concern 

to us," Mr. Zia said he saw signs of 

"flexibility" in the Soviet attitude at a 

meeting with the new Soviet leader, 

Yuri V. Andropov, during the funeral 

last month for Leonid I. Brezhnev. "I 
, .. have the feeling that there now exists on 

' the Soviet side a reaction of tte need 

for an e&rly resoluticm of the crisis,' ' he 

said. ' 
! But Mr. Zia declared that his Govern- 
ment's "dialogue" with the Soviet 

Union had remained "uneven" because 

of the Soviet view that a solution to the 
[Afghan problem, and the return home 

of the 2.8 million Afghan refugees in 

Pakistan, lay in direct talks between 
pQie Pakistani and Afghan Govern- 
ments. 

' Departing from his prepared text, 
Mr. Zia said: "To be crude and direct, 
we have always stated that Pakistan 
will not talk to this man who came to be 
head of the Af gtian regime by riding on 
Ifcwrt^tanks. WewiUnottalktohim.V , , 
^ *We Have Shouted the Loudest' 

Mr. Zia contended that "Pakistan has 
remained in the vanguard of efforts di- 
' reeled toward insuring the restoration 

of Afghanistan's freedom," and has 
ItiMis "raised the Soviet 'Union's ire 
iHgainstus." 

"We have shouted the loud^it," he 
said. 

• Mr. Zia agreed last year to indirect 
talks with the Afghan Govermnent, but 
he conterKled in his speech yesterday 
tliat "there is no occasion to believe 
that a solution to this grave problem is 
i«l»Od." 1 NYT 



Clironology continued on p. 11. 



NON-ALIGNED MEETING 
ENDS • 



UNITED NATIONS, Oct 10: The 
IffMhd^pied Movement concluded 
its ministerial meeting last night 
after resolving die cwitroversy 
ever die Afg^ianistan question that 
paved the way f or the adkiption of a 
joint communique. 

U reiterated the call for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Af- 
ghanistan, full respect for its 
•overeignty and strict observance 
'of non-intervention and non- 
jinterference. It also called f ot a 
speedy solution of the ''vast 
liumanitarian problem" of the Af- 
^lan r^ugees and reaffirmed their 
fight to zetuni to their homeland. 
! African countries withdrew their 
demand for naming the Soviet Un- 
ion in calling for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Afghanistan af- 
ter Cuba, chairman of the 97- 
member movement, agi^ed to re- 
flect their feelings in its report to 
die forthcoming summit at New 
0eUii. 

The meeting decided to retain 
the language of last July's Havana 
declaration that expressed 
"particular concern" over the situ- 
ation in Afghanistan, but not be- 
fore it spent fmir extra days M 
deliberations. 

Botswana, spearheaded the 
move 

It was argued that while the Non- 
aligned Movement does not hesi- 
tate to condenm the United States' 
actions, it was dragging its feet in 
naming the culprit in case of Af- 
ghanistan where the Soviet Union 
was involved. Moscow's allies like 
Cuba, Ethiopia and Afghanistan i;e- 
sisted the move. 

Appreciating the Botswanian 
move, the Pakistan delegation 
^ted that the text, submitted by 
it, was based on the consensus 
achieved at New Delhi and Havana. 
The paragraph was carefully 
^drafted to ensure its smooth pas- 
sage while retaining the cMential 
element, for a political solution of 
the Af^anistan crisis.— APP 

laawn 10/11 

CUBANS REPORTED IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

ISLAMABAD (AP) - 
Alghan gueriSas yesterday 
daaned that Cuban troops , 

'iivere deployed wifli Soviet 
ground forces in a massive 
but unsuccessful military 
offensive last week in \ 

j Paghman, 15 miles north of ( 

iKabuL 

I Resistance sources 
claimed to have inflicted 
heavy casualties m the 
October 12 combined ; 
assault but so far have 
offered no documentary = 



proof, such as captured 
identity cards, of Cuban 
involvement in the conflict. 

It B not the first time 
the guerillas have charged 
that nationalities other than 
Soviet and r^ular Afghan 
army troops are conducting 
military operations inside 
Afghanistan. 

On October 13, for 
example, insurgents 
operating near the Soviet 
border dUdmed to have shot 
<town an aircraft in Faryab 

i that was carrying Bulgarian 

; . personnel. 

I Again, no evidence has 
J been produced to support 
I the allegations. Western 
military analysts here 
expressai doubt about the 
resistance claims and 
offered an explanation that 
■seemed more plausible. 

"In the past, when these 
claims have been made, it is 
usually found that the 
bodies had their faces 
blackened, possibly as 
camouflage for nighttime 
operatioris by Soviet 
paratroopers," said a 
Western diplomatic source 
with close contacts inside 
Afghanistaiu 

"The gueifllas always 
insist that tiieae men were 
better fighters than the 
Soviets, but as I say, we 
have no real evidence to 
believe they weren't Soviet 
troops," saki the diplomatic 
source, who did not witfi to 
f be kientified. 

However, guerilla 
insistence that the Sovfcts 
are vraging chemfcal warfare 
inside Afghanistan is 
deemed more credible, 
another d4)lomatic source 
said. 

In the past month, four 
such claims have been 
made. US officials said they 
are "reasonably sure" the 
reports are accurate but say 
they lack "concrete 
evidence" as to types of 
chemicals used. 

Western officials have 
not been permitted access 
inside Afghanistan to 
investigate the numerous 
guerilla claims that have 
surfaced since Soviet 
military intervention in late 
1979. 

, In the latest military 
awpatch reaching Peshawar, 
near the Afghan border, the 
kisurgents said "15 Russian 
advisers" and 20 party 
members were captured 
0VC during the Pii^hman 
^mtion. 

Hong Kong Standard 
10/21 



ZIA IN CHINA 



BEUING (AP) - President 
Mohammad Zia ul-Haq said 
4he d is p lite over 
'Afghanistan could he 
resolved if the Soviet Union 
was assured of a friendly 
nonaligned state to emerge 
from Afghanistan. 

"For the security of the 
! Soviet Union, one should 
allow a pro-Soviet 
Afghanistan to exist, but 
, not necessarily a satelUte of 
i the Soviet Union," he said, 
i "A neutral, free. Islamic 
I state ^ch is Mendtty to 
' the Sovfet Uiion - why 
not?" 

General Zia made the 
comments before leaving 
Beijing for Xian yesterday. 
He called for talks on 
I flie Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan between the 
Soviets, Afghanistan, 
Afghan freedom Inters, 
ban, Plaktstan, China and 
^e United States. 

"The problem has been 
' caused by the Soviet Union 
and they must participate. 
The key to the problem lies 
in Moscow, but they don't 
accept this reality." 

He said the Soviet Union 
was trying to solve a 
political problem in 
Afghanistan by military 
means. 

"The Soi^ets thought a 
superpower could have its 
own way," he said, "but in 
my opinion they have been 
; repenting. They have not 
; been able to tuing peace to 
, Afghanistan and their 
' military option instead of a 
political solution has not 
worked." 

Afghan refugees must 
return and the Afghans find 
their own solution, he said. 
I Mr Zia added that 
j Afghanistan is a global issue 
! "because if you accept the 
situation in Afghanistan 
{ now, then no other country 
i will have the right to exist, 
' particularly a small one." 

The key to the 
proUem, he said, is to 
convince the Soviets to 
j withdraw. The United 
I Nations Security Counci 
should give a guarantee of a 
neutral, nonaligned 
Afghanistan. 

"The Soviets must have 
assurances that Afghanistan 
would be a neutral 
country," Mr Zia said. "It is 
tfieir right from a tecndty 
point of view." 

The IMted States, he 
said, may be able to 
! tolerate a hostile Cuba off 
■ its shores "but the Soviet 
Union cannot tolerate and 
allow to exist an anti-Soviet 
I state right in the heart of 
the soft underbelly which 

1 ttmptimdmmmmm.^ 



If Afghanistan is 
anti-Soviet, he said, 
tomorrow you will have 
Tashkent, Samarkand, 
Bukhara all burning as 

__Mr SQa praised China's 
efforts to improve relations 
with Moscow, saying "a 
tension-free relationship" 
would contribute to 'Vorld 
peace and for stability in 
southeast Asia, southwest 
Asia and Asia as a whole." 

He called Pakistan 
a "common denominator" 
between Oiina and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets realise it is 
not wise to be on the 
wrong side of a potential 
power China, ht said. 

long Kong Standard 
10/22 



Troops of 5 Soviet 
Allies Reported 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, Dec. 19 
(AP) — Soldiers from five Communist 
countries are fighting with as many as 
100,000 Soviet troops against Moslem in- 
surgents in Afghanistan, source in 
Pakistan said today . 

The sources, who spoke with report- 
ers on condition they not be identified, 
said the information came from two Af- 
ghan intelligence officers who defected 
to Pakistan last Thursday. 

The informants were identified as 
Lieut. Gen. Ghulam Siddiq Mirakay, 
chief of the Afghan intelligence training 
academy in Kabul, known as Khad, and 
Brig. Habibullah Hidayat, head of the 
Pakistan and Iran affairs section of the 
Khadacademy. 

"The armed forces of Cuba, Vietnam, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and the 
Democratic Republic of Germany are 
^gaged in war against the people of Af- 
ghanistan, besides the Russian troops," , 
General Mirakay was quoted as saying. ! 

He apparently did not estimate the 
total number of Commimist troops or 
say how long tlut Soviet allies had beea 
putidpating. 

NYT 12/20 



Soviet in Afghanistan 



MiUtaiy 
Analysis 



i ByDREWMIDDLETON 
' Western intelligeiK^ sources say the 
Soviet Union, in fibe nearly three years 
it has had troops in Afghanistan, has ap- 
ittr^ly reduced the level ^ t«bel 
fei^ance only marginally. 
' This summer's fighting 

against the insurgents in 
the Panjshir Valley, the in- 
formants say, underscored 
the extent of the Soviet 
problem. The valley, north 
«f Kabul, the Afghan capital, is impor- 
tant because land communications to 
the Soviet Union run through it. 

Intelligence sources said the Rus- 
ikiahs and the Afghan Army had ^de- 
ployed a considerable force in the val- 
Jey. Tne Soviet command, which is said 
lo have 100,000 men in Af^i^ustan, sup- 
|)orted the Afghans, who had mainly in- 
try, with airborne units, tanks and 
ery. 

Althoiigh the Soviet involvement was 
said to be no more than 10,000 troops, it 
hspTes&D$eA a high pe^pents^e of the 
Ipte units. 

" " Rebels' Hit-and-Run Tactics 

According to a British source, the 
Soviet forces were able to strengthen 
their control of the highways in the val- 
ley. But the insurgents, the infonnant 
1»id, followed their favorite tactic pf 
withdrawing from the battle area when 
they reckoned the odds against them 
were too great and returning when the 
main Soviet units had withdrawn and 
garrison duties had been turned over to 
lirixnit 8,000 ^ghantixx^. 

■ i • 

The Afghans found, British source 
rsaid, that holding their positions with- 
■:out the support of heavy Soviet weapons 
was difficult. The insiirgents harassed, 
the larger garrisons and attacked the 
j^aller oifes, several of which reports 
ledly were withdrawn. Meanwhile, rein- 
forcing the larger garrison reportedly 
pecame hazardous. i» 

Convoys carrying troops and supplies 
have reportedly been attacked repeat- 
^ly, and several of the roadblocks es- 
tablished by the Russians and now 
manned by Afghan troops are said to 
have been overrun by insurg^ts. 

Throughout the summer campaign, 
the Russians reportc^y txmtiinied their 
i fiistniction and dtepersal. 

A rebel area in Parwan Province 
north of Kabul was said to have been 
heavily bomb^, api»irefH^ it netatia- 
tion for a successful attack oii a Soviet 
checkpoint. 

In Logar Proving, south of Kal^, 
Soviet and Afghan troops razed large 
areas, intelligence sources said. Fight- 
er-bombers, helicopter gunships^ tanks 
1^ .^lurtiUery iwere 
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^eetima^ are that civilian casualties 
,were in the thousands. 

American, British and other Atlantic 
«liiaiK» «mrce8 say they believe that 
the origpinal Soviet intention was to in- 
stall a |«ppet government in Kabul to 
replace la Communist regime that h^d 
not been able to cope with the insur- 
gents, preside over the organization of a 
new r^me and its armed forces, then 
gradually reduce Soviet forces as 
resistance slackened. 

I^x^Tma Problem Is Sera 

But such reductions appear to have 
proved impossible. Instead, the number 
pf Soviet troops in Afghanistan rose 
from 80,000 to 100,000 and with it the 
number of Soviet experts guiding the 
Afghan GoN^mment and tjie army. 

Thfs i^iali^ say th^^ Russians 

are faced, therefore, with a long-term 
military-political problem that de- 
mands new approaches, one of which 
could be sending more troops to cope 
with the steady erosim of Afghan Army 
strength through casualties and defec- 
^ttons. . .. ■ 

The Afghan Government recently in- 
creased the upper age for military serv- 
ice from .35 to ^ years, and the mini- 
mum period of service went from two 
years to three. All men under 40, includ- 
ing discharged soldiers who have 
served less than three years, inow are li- 
able to conscription. 

Some officials in Washington say they 
believe that the Soviet leaders may be 
leaning toward a long-term plan that 
envisages the eventual incorporation of 
^A^junistan into the SoiTiet 0ai<». 



ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI ON AF- 
GHANISTAN in an interview 
with Eleanor Clift in News - 
week 11/22. 

On Afghanistan, I'd like 
to propose that we guarantee a neutral 
Afghanistan and jointly arrange for Is- 
lamic peacekeeping forces, even from 
countries like Algeria, to make sure that 
Afghanistan doesn't turn violently anti- 
Soviet when the Soviet forces have left. 
None of these proposals are one-sided 
compromises, but all three would help 
to begin to improve the relationship. 



REFUGEES IN VIENNA from an 
article by Manuela Hoelter- 
hoff in the Wall Street 
Journal 11/10 

1 Mohammad Ayub Yaqobie, a 29-year- 
Qid man from Afghanistan, manages to 
convey his grief even in the most rudimen- 
tary Eni^ish, He invites roe to the room he 
shares with his wife and two children. "My 
json, my son," he keeps saying as he points 
f to a huge nev^rint picture of a young boy. 
: He explains that he was a bus mechanic 
, and tour guide in Afghanistan, a job elimi- 
nated by flie Soviet invasion. He sold ev- 
erything he owned and walked with his 
family to Iran, where he bought passports. 
I Hiat same day his son was run over by a 
car. The poster announces his death. "It's 
J n problem, a problem for me," he repeats 
^ several times, trying to say that his Md for 
freedom and a new life bore an pibearably 
high price tag. 

Until Mohammad receives asylum (he's 
s^Jlied to the U.S.), he cannot work except 
at little jobs in Traiskirchen and must live 
in the camp. {Many refugees, however, do 
. trork illegally as grape-pickers, waiters 
and maids.) He gets a small weekly altow- 
. . .ance from the Austrian government 

NEW PROGRAM FOR EXTERNAL SERVICE OF RADIO AFGHANISTAN 
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[language 


Time (GMT). 


Frequency (KHz). 


Meter-bands. 


English (I) 


1000-1030 


6230-15255-21460 


49-19-13 


Urdu 


1230-1330 


15255-11960 


19-25 




1330-1430 


6230-15255-11960 


19-25-49 


De Watan Ghag 


1430-1630 


15255-11960-6230 


19-25-49 


Russian 


1630-1700 


11805 


25 


Arabic 


1700-1730 


15230-15470-15077 


19 


Pashtu/Dari 


1730-1830 


- 15077-9665-11960 


19-25-31 


German 


1830-1900 


15077-9665-11960 


19-25-31 


EngUsh (11) 


1900-1930 


15077-9665-11960 


1^-25-31 
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Antagonism grows towards a guerilla leader amid reports that 
other rebels have been summarily executed by his followers 



By John Fullerton 
Peshawar: Forgery is a ftourishing activi- 
ty in Afghanistan. Passports, military 
exemption papers and other documents 
are available in the Afghan'capital, Kabul, 
for those seeking to avoid or evade the at- 
tention of the authorities. 

A written order, stamped and signed, 
which recently found its way to neighbour- 
ing Pakistan and which implicated the 
most controversial and arguably best-or- 
ganised Afghan resistance organisation in 
actions allegedly treacherous to the gueril- 
las' cause may very well have been false. 

Nevertheless, whoever was responsible 
for it had an unerringly accurate sense of 
• the way in which the young, bearded en- 
gineer Gulbaddin Hekmatyar and his 
Hezb-i-lslami partisan^ be- 
have. The order, apparently 
bearing both stamp and signa- 
ture of Gulbaddin, told his 
commanders to harass rival 
groups, to seize their weapons 
and stocks of food wherever 
possible, to drive them out by 
force from key areas and to en- 
courage them to take first place 
in the firing line to keep Hezb- 
i-Islami casualties to a mini- 
mum. Whether or not the 
order was forged — by the 
Soviet Union or rival guerillas 
— is academic. Its significance 
lay in the fact that other Af- 
ghan resistance leaders were 
prepared to distribute copies of 
it, including those leaders who 
have joined Gulbaddin in the 
formation of a conservative. Islamic al- 
liance of guerillas. 

Gulbaddin was one of the first Afghans 
to establish a resistance organisation/At 
first he received covert Pakistani support 
in the form of weapons and training. Since 
then he is reported to have received funds 
from Iran, Libya and the Gulf states. De- 
spite his followers' Sunni faith, he aped 
the revolutionary zeal of the Shia revolu- 
tion in Iran. Gulbaddin's well-organised 
and relatively disciplined forces have 
shown a persistent and far from accidental 
tendency to attack and obstruct fellow 
guerillas fighting the Soviet-backed Kabul 
administration and often at decisive mo- 
ments in major counter-insurgency opera- 
tions. 

Yet he still remains the most favoured 
beneficiary of largesse provided by the 
consen,ative Jamaat-i-Islami Pakistan. 
This political party is banned along with 
all other opposition groups, but is in prac- 
tice able to organise and act with a free- 
dom denied the Left-leaning opponents of 
President Zia-ul Haq's military govern- 



The reason for Jamaat's preference is a 
mix of ideology and pragmatism, because' 
Gulbaddin espouses the cause of Islamic 
reformism — an international resurgence 
which aims to establish a purist Islamic 
order in Kabul. His following is also dis- 
ciplined and was at one time considered to 
be the most effective instrument for over- 
throwing pro-Soviet administrations in 
Afghanistan. Hezb-i-Islami is also primar- 
ily Pakhloon. Central power in Afghanis- 
tan, however tenuous, has traditionally 
been the preserve of the Pakhtoon tribCs 
and therefore for Pakistan's security and 
foreign policy interests, it is the crescent of 
Pakhtoons living along the border and 
stretching from Kunar to Kandahar which 
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Refugee children: political textbooks. 



must be the first concern of both the au- 
thorities in Peshawar and Jamaat-i-Islami 
Pakistan. 

Antipathy towards Gulbaddin is wide- 
spread and intensifying, both among 
the guerillas in Afghanistan, among re- 
fugees in Pakistan and in Pakistan's politi- 
cal opposition. Reports reaching the fron- 
tier town of Peshawar recently suggested 
that yet another influx of refugees had 
begun to arrive in remote border areas. 
And some said they had fled their homes 
to escape the excesses of Hezb-i-Islami. 

Figures released by the Pakistani re- 
fugee administration put the total number 
of Afghan refugees registered in Peshawar 
at 2.7 million. More than 2 million are re- 
gistered in about 3{)() camps in the North- < 
west Frontier Province alone. Diplomats. 
Pakistani officials and foreign relief work- 
ers all note the remarkable lack of tension 
between the local population and the new- 
comers. 

This harmony is impressive because 
many of the refugees are settled in tribal 
areas where the indigenous population is 



fiercely independent and, save for lone 
political agents representing Islamabad's 
writ, largely self-governing. The land is 
rugged, the people poor. Water and graz- 
ing are scarce. Yet refugees are treated 
with magnanimity and understanding, 
notwithstanding the Pakhtoons' notorious 
hostility to outsiders and the rigorous hon- 
our code to which every tribesman must 
adhere on paifl of death. 

One recent incident is often quoted as 
an example of the good relations between 
the two communities. During the Muslim 
fasting month, Ramadan, two young male 
refugees strolling through a tribal area 
were smoking cigarettes — forbidden 
from dawn to dusk during that month. 
They were shot by tribesmen incensed by 
their heresy. According to tribal custom, 
the refugee community demanded that 
those responsible for the killing be handed 
over. The tribe agreed and the malefac- 
tors were turned over to the aggrieved re- 
latives and were, in tum^ shot. Peace re- 
turned to the area. 

But today, the refugees increasingly 
complain of having two enemies: the 
Soviet Union and Hczb-i-Islami, while 
local residents speak of Hezb-i- 
Islami as troublemakch with a 
licence to interfere in provin- 
cial politics. This is keenly 
exploited by local political ac- 
tivists to stir up fear and 
animosity among their follow- 
ers tow ds Afghans in general 
and the authorities in Peshawar 
in particular. For most Pakis- 
tanis there is no distinction be- 
tween the activities of Hezb-i- 
Islami and the presence of Af- 
ghans in general. 

The recent Israeli incursion 
into Lebanon was quickly 
taken up by political activists as 
an indication of what could 
happen if the refugees and re- 
sistance assume a permanent 
presence in Pakistan, a sort of 
Asian version of the Palestinian problem. 

United Nations officials are also con- 
cerned about Hezb-i-Islami. They say that 
some of the UN-monitored money de- 
stined for refugees is siphoned off to 
Hezb-i-Islami, which is also charged with 
getting more than its fair share of rations, 
tents and other relief aid. For example, 
UN money paid for school textbooks or- 
ganised by a Jamaat-i-Islami educational 
committee. Some of the books, to UN 
chagrin, were highly political in content. 

Hezb-i-Islami is clearly favoured by the 
Pakistani refugee administration in 
Peshawar. Newly arrived Afghans are en- 
couraged to sign up for Hezb-i-Islami by 
Pakistani officials, often in the presence of 
Hczb-i-Islami workers. More ominously, 
Hczb-i-lslami runs its own security service 
in Pakistan. It is known by the acronym 
Sakhar which, fully translated, means the 
Organisation for the Service of Islam, or 
simply and ironically the True Servants of 
God. Sakhar mounts a watch on leftist Af- 
ghans. It also picks suspect Afghans up off 
the street and takes them to secret deten- 
tion centres. One such prison was forcibly 
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